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FLOUR TRADE IN. HOLLAND AND BELGIUM 


By C. F. G. RaIkes 


kets of Holland and Belgium, in 
which countries I carefully investi- 
gated the foreign flour situation, I have 
come to the conclusion that it will be 
possible for American and Canadian 

iis to do a direct business with im- 
porters in Holland or Belgium until well 
into next year—probably not before May, 
1920. 

As in all other European countries, 
the government of Holland has fixed a 
guaranteed price for wheat and other 
cereals until the crop of 1920. This being 
the case, the control of wheat and flour 
is bound to continue during the life of 
the 1919 crop. 

At the present time the Dutch govern- 
ment is the sole importer of flour and 
wheat, and not only is it the importer but 
the distributor as well. The unfortunate 
flour importer is ignored altogether, and, 
as far as his trade in flour is concerned, 
he is out of business. 

In my opinion the flour importers of 
Holland have been treated most unfair- 
ly by their government, and it is dif- 
ficult to understand the state policy in 
not wishing to maintain and protect the 
firms that for so many years have been 
such an important factor in feeding the 
population of Holland. 

Of all the continental conntries, the 
flour trade of Holland is the most im- 
portant. The country has not sufficient 
milling capacity to fill requirements, and 
the quantity of home-grown wheat is 
negligible. Holland will therefore al- 
ways have to depend on outside sources 
for her cereal food supplies to a great 
extent. This being the case, it would 
undoubtedly have been advisable for the 
government to do all it could to foster 
and assist the foreign flour trade during 
the war, but, instead, it shut up shop, 
put up the shutters and closed the busi- 
ness of the flour importing trade. 


A FTER having visited the flour mar- 


LACK OF CO-OPERATION 


It is questionable whether the flour 
importers of Holland are not to a cer- 
tain extent responsible for the situation 
they are placed in. Unfortunately there 
has never been a proper spirit of co-op- 
eration in the Netherlands Flour Import- 
ers’ Association. Members have never 
pulled together. There have always been 
cross-currents, and, worst of all, petty 
jealousies among various cliques and fac- 
tions. Owing to this, the association loses 
much of its influence. Had it not been 
for this defect in their organization, the 
flour importers might have been in a 
better position than they are today, as 
far as the flour trade of the Netherlands 
is concerned, 

As an example of what good organiza- 
tion accomplishes, the flour trade of the 
United Kingdom may be cited. When 
control there was first considered, the 
millers undoubtedly brought every effort 
to bear to get the British government to 
import wheat in place of flour, and to 
turn over to the millers all the importa- 
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tions of foreign flour. Suggestion also 
was made that all foreign flour should be 
turned over to the army and navy. In 
this way the British miller hoped to be 
able to stamp out the foreign flour trade, 
and put out of business the flour im- 
porter. 

Had it not been for the fact that the 
flour importers of the United Kingdom 
were well organized in the way of trade 
associations, which were affiliated in a 
parent national association, the British 
flour importer might have found himself 
in the same predicament as the Dutch 
flour importer. 

As soon as it was seen that the foreign 
flour trade in the United Kingdom was 
in danger, the flour importers sent dele- 
gates representing all the markets of 
England, Scotland and Ireland to the 
government officials, and pleaded their 
cause. In this manner the government 
realized that it would not be just to ruin 
a trade of such long standing and im- 
portance, and made arrangements where- 
by the foreign flour importers should act 
as distributing brokers for the British 
government, a liberal brokerage being 
allowed for the amount distributed. The 
allocations made to each firm of import- 
ers are in proportion to the actual ampunt 


of flour of the firm’s imports for two 
years previous to the war. 

It seems to me that, had the flour im- 
porters of Holland been properly or- 
ganized, and had the proper pull-to- 
gether spirit existed, they might have 
obtained better recognition from their 
government. 


FINANCIAL STANDING GOOD 


In giving such a doleful description of 
the present position of the flour im- 
porters of Holland, I hope it will not be 
inferred that their financial position has 
been weakened, as such is not the case. 
The financial standing of the flour im- 
porters is as good now as it was prior to 
the war, and all the old, well-established 
businesses are just as sound as ever. It 
must be remembered they all made con- 
siderable money during the early part of 
the war, and could afford to suffer some 
lean years. Many of the firms are now 
able to do business in various lines of 
cereal products, such as corn goods, 
rolled oats, barley and rice flours, and 
feedingstuffs of all kinds. As there are 
no restrictions covering the importation of 
these articles, in some cases a good busi- 
ness is being done. 

There is an extraordinary demand at 
the present time for rolled oats in Hol- 


land, and the majority of importers are 
asking for rolled oats connections. Judg- 
ing from the volume of sonie of the pur- 
chases I learned gf while in Holland, it 
is quite evident that the buyers expect to 
sell large quantities to Germany as soon 
as the blockade is raised. I was told, 
however, that, owing to the war, the con- 
sumption of rolled oats in Holland has 
increased considerably, and is likely to 
remain permanent, the people having ac- 
quired the habit of taking porridge with 
their breakfast. 

At present all the imports of Ameri- 
can flour are turned over to the mills sit- 
uated in various parts of the country, to 
be mixed with the home-milled flour in 
order to improve the quality. In this 
way no one knows what brands are being 
used, and the American flour loses all 
of its identity, which is to be regretted. 


WAR BREAD STILL USED 


Holland is still using war bread, or 
at least was doing so when I was there 
at the beginning of July. I understand 
that after July 15 an improved flour 
When I was there the 
Mix- 


tures of all sorts, such as barley, corn 


was to be issued. 


bread was of very poor quality. 


and potato flour, were still being used. ° 
This seemed particularly strange when 
other countries, such as England, France, 
Norway, Sweden and Denmark, had all 
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The people of Holland think they have 
been harshly treated by the authorities 
who distribute the breadstuffs from 
America, and when one takes into con- 
sideration the poorness of the bread as 
compared with that of other countries, 
they have reason to complain. Undoubt- 
edly their proximity to Germany has been 
largely responsible for their being kept 
on such short fare. Now that peace has 
been made, the position will improve 
quickly. 


ting white bread for many 


TWO GRADES OF FLOUR 
At the time I was in Holland two 
grades of flour were being issued by the 
government. One of these is known as 
government flour, and from this the so- 
called white bread is made. This flour 
is made as follows: 30 per cent American 
flour, 10 per cent rye meal, 10 per cent 
tapioca root, and the other 50 per cent 
consists of home-milled flour made of 55 
per cent foreign wheat, 35 per cent in- 
land wheat and 10 per cent dried po- 
tatoes. This last mixture is milled on 
an extraction of 78 per cent. Flour of 
this quality is not particularly dark in 
color, but it lacks flavor, and the bread 
is tough and lifeless. 


What is known as government meal is ~ 


made into a very dark-colored bread, 
which is sold at a cheaper price than 
white bread. This is intended for the 
poorer class of people who cannot afford 
to pay for the white bread. It is, how- 
ever, of such a poor quality that little 
of it is used, and it is a question wheth- 
er it is a wise policy for the government 
to issue the two grades. I was told that 
this dark bread now being used is of very 
much better quality than it was during 
the war, when it was so bad that it 
caused a great amount of illness and at 
times was quite uneatable. 


HOLLAND’S HARD POSITION 


As can readily be imagined, Holland 
was placed in a most difficult position 
during the war. She was truly between 
the devil and the deep sea. Her neutral- 
ity was most difficult to maintain. Peo- 
ple in the allied countries, especially 
those who do not know the Dutch, are of 
the opinion that Holland was pro-Ger- 
man and helped feed Germany during 
the war. A great many Hollanders re- 
gret that this should be the case, as the 
sympathies of the people of Holland 
were undoubtedly pro-ally. The court 
circles and many of the upper class, ow- 
ing to intermarriage with German fam- 
ilies, were more in sympathy with the 
German cause. As a neutral, Holland 
naturally did a large business with Ger- 
many. She had to. Coal, which she 
could not obtain from England, she had 
to get from Germany. In order to do 
this she was obliged to agree to send 
Germany other goods, such as fats and 
fish, in exchange. 

Being in such close proximity to the 
enemy, she was always regarded with 
Suspicion, and the British authorities 
have always had to deal harshly in re- 
gard to shipments going to Holland. This 
policy on the part of England had to 
be adopted right from the start of the 
war, and there is no doubt that it has 
caused considerable ill feeling toward 
England. Later on, when America en- 
tered the war, still more drastic restric- 
tions were placed on shipments going to 
Holland, and from that time her posi- 
tion has been most awkward. Although 
many of the restrictions in regard to 
shipments were imposed by America 
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since she came into the war, America is 
not blamed, but England’ is. 


LARGE FLOUR BUSINESS LIKELY 


Seeing that there is no trade in for- 
eign flour at the present time, it is dif- 
ficult to predict what the future will 
bring forth, but I cannot help thinking 
that when mills can once again resume 
their business relations with their connec- 
tions in Holland, a larger business will 
be possible than before the war. 

In pre-war days German mills used to 
ship a lot of flour to Holland—likewise 
Belgian mills. It will be a long time 
before the mills of either of these coun- 
tries are in a position to ship flour to 
Holland, so it would seem that there will 
be a larger market for American and 
Canadian flours. 
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In the Coal-Fields of Belgium 
From a Lithograph by Joseph Pennell 


The milling capacity of Holland, as is 
the case in all continental countries, was 
increased during the war, but not to any 
great extent. A feature of the war has 
undoubtedly been the encouragement of 
all European countries that were de- 
pendent on imported flour to increase 
the capacity of home mills. This is nat- 
urally not a favorable condition for the 
future export trade of American and 
Canadian mills. As it is uneconomic for 
countries to ship raw materials in place 
of the manufactured article, the day may 
come when America and Canada may 
have to impose an export duty on wheat 
so as to prevent the outflow of the raw 
material for the benefit of the European 
miller. It is a condition that should be 
studied by millers interested in the ex- 
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port trade. At present, as during the 
war, England, Holland, Norway, Sweden 
and Denmark have increased their milling 
capacity, and what effect this will have on 
the after-the-war export flour trade re- 
mains to be seen. 


HIGH COST OF LIVING 


The cost of living in Holland is high, 
a good deal higher than in England, but 
it is not so bad as in Norway and Swed- 
en. Undoubtedly a large number of 
people have made large fortunes owing 
to the war, but such instances are few 
and far between. 

In appearance, the cities of Holland 
are not nearly so prosperous as Chris- 
tiania, Stockholm or Copenhagen. The 
people of Holland have undoubtedly. felt 

(Continued on page 998.) 
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“Ever sence he’s had a fambly,” 


“Gran’pappy Dick Fields has 
raise 
had the run of the timber, corn 
pone an’ whatever salt, flour 


@with the money he made from 
his little 


‘~"guv ment an’ allows he’s goin’ to join 
the strike agin the high cost of livin 
that corn an’ hawés is so dang high an’ the constitution’s 
made moonshinin’ so damlowdown an’ ornery that a pore 
man plumb ain’t got no chance. ile 
over to Forked Tree to protest in the name of the great 
state of Arkansaw an’ is thinkin’ considerable of raisin’ 
a fund so’s he can go down an’ see the guv’ ment hisself.” 


said Old Dad Fetchit, of 
the Fish River Roller Mills, 


em up on hawégs what’s 


an’ blackstrap he could buy 


one-lung still. 
Pappy’s plumb off'n the 






’ 


on account, he says, 


Pappy’s called a meetin’ 











FOOD SEIZURE HYSTERIA 

If the agents of the government, in 
their frenzied desire to find a scape- 
goat for the high cost of living, continue 
to seize foodstuffs in storage, there is 
going to be a shortage during the coming 
winter which will mean actual hunger. It 
will no longer be a question of the high 
price of food, but a question of food 
at any price. 

The Institute of American Meat Pack- 
ers, through an advertisement which re- 
cently appeared in the daily papers, has 
warned the public what will happen if 
this “orgy of storage food seizure” con- 
tinues. Some of the foods stored are in 
process of cure, and the remainder is 
intended for use in winter or the season 
of short production. These foods include 
the surplus egg production of March, 
April, May and June, the surplus butter 
production of May, June and July, the 
surplus beef from range cattle as mar- 
keted in the autumn, and the surplus 
pork production, most of it to be cured. 
Unless the surplus of the season’s pro- 
duction is available for gradual distribu- 
tion, there is bound to be a scarcity. 

To seize this food and prematurely 
market it is, as the packers point out, 
like “cutting down a tree in order to 
obtain the fruit.” It gets the fruit in a 
hurry, but it has a disastrous effect upon 
next year’s crop. 

If all food products in store are sub- 
ject to seizure and immediate sale in a 
frantic attempt immediately to lessen the 
price of commodities and thus satisfy the 
clamor for reduced cost made by those 
who, having forced their own wages up, 
to the uttermost limit, are dissatisfied 
because they are unable to buy as much 
with them as they think they should, buy- 
ers in the centers of population who ordi- 
narily accumulate liberal stocks, not in 
anticipation of higher prices, as the igno- 
rant imagine, but prudently and prop- 
erly to forestall and prevent a shortage 
during the period of delayed or congest- 
ed transportation, will assuredly cease to 
buy except for immediate needs. 

The result of this will naturally be de- 
creased production—exactly the worst 
thing that could happen to bring about a 
legitimate lowering of prices, and exactly 
the thing that the government is most 





anxious to discourage. If a buyer’s right 
to purchase and store goods beyond his 
instant and immediate requirements is 
denied, and he is to be penalized and held 
up to the scorn of the unthinking prole- 
tariat for so doing, it is clear that he 
will not expose himself to further perse- 
cution from zealous officials anxious to 
make a sensational record; he will con- 
tent himself with hand-to-mouth buying. 

All this will do very well for a few 
weeks, and it is possible that by this 
policy of seizure and premature sale 
some infinitesimal immediate reduction in 
the price may be temporarily effected— 
sufficient at least for advertising pur- 
poses. But when the surplus stocks, 
legitimately and properly accumulated in 
advance of consumers’ requirements, are 
all eaten up and the demand for more 
comes, who is going to supply it? Cer- 
tainly not the prosecuting attorneys and 
other agents of the government; they can 
seize food and sell it, but they cannot 
lay eggs, make butter, produce beef and 
pork or make a barrel of flour. 

The demand, having not only overtaken 
the supply but forbidden the creation of 
a surplus, will find itself unsatisfied, in 
the end, and absolutely without the means 
of satisfaction, because there is nothing 
left to seize. To this logical and abso- 
lutely unavoidable conclusion, fraught 
with the danger of actual starvation in 
the great consuming centers of the coun- 
try during the coming winter, are the 
activities of zealous and short-sighted of- 
ficials rapidly tending, applauded by a 
press and public which are ignorant of 
the procedure necessary to the regular 
and orderly provisioning of a nation of a 
hundred million people, and are unable or 
unwilling to discriminate between hoard- 
ing for profit and storing against legiti- 
mate future needs. 

Not long since, agents of the govern- 
ment seized six thousand barrels of flour 
stored in Boston, on the pretense that it 
was -being held for higher prices! The 
absurdity of such a charge with a fixed 
price for wheat, and the United States 
Grain Corporation in full control of the 
situation as respects wheat and flour, is 
self-evident. Some of the Boston Sun- 
day papers had great headlines concern- 





ing this seizure, making it appear that 
this was a flagrant case of hoarding. 

It was disclosed that the total amount 
of flour in store in Boston at this par- 
ticular time was sixteen thousand barrels. 
This quantity would make, approximate- 
ly, four million eight hundred thousand 
loaves of bread. An enormous store, to 
the imagination of the layman, but, as a 
matter of fact, only sufficient to feed a 
city of the population of Boston, eight 
hundred thousand people, about one 
week ! : 

As a matter of fact and truth, within 
a very few days after this seizure there 
was an absolute shortage of flour in Bos- 
ton, and urgent calls were made for a 
supply to be rushed to that city to keep 
its bakeries in operation. Some of this 
flour was sent by express, in order to 
meet the need, If Boston and other large 
cities of the East really desire to put 
their citizens on the verge of starvation 
this winter, they have only to continue, 
through their press and public, to en- 
courage government procedure of this 
character, 

If, however, these cities hope to be fed 
during the coming season, they will do 
well to restrain the Bolshevik tendencies 
of short-sighted and ignorant people to 
loot existing supplies and dissipate them 
prematurely. It is absolutely essential 
for eastern dealers to accumulate stocks 
of flour and other commodities in order 
to have something in reserve during the 
winter, when car shortage, railroad con- 
gestion and extremely cold weather delay 
and hold up shipments to the East; for 
instance, it is not at all unusual for a 
car of flour to take upwards of two 
months in transit between Minneapolis 
and the seaboard during the winter 
months, 

However, if, regardless of the dangers 
of such reckless improvidence, the people 
of the consuming centers insist upon kill- 
ing the goose in order to get all the 
golden eggs instanter, and also to make 
political capital for the executioner, 
theirs is the privilege. Theirs also will 
be the responsibility when the evil days 
come. 


ON THE WRONG FOOT 

“Pull down the price of wheat and 
you'll topple over the entire superstruc- 
ture of the high cost of living,” is the 
key sentence in the testimony recently 
given by a Pacific Coast baker before 
his state fair price committee. The idea 
is echoed all over the country, so that, 
in the frantic search for scapegoats to 
be held accountable for the greater cost 
of living more expensively, the price of 
wheat stands only second to the fancied 
iniquities of vaguely defined profiteers. 

As a corrective to such illogical and 
unreasoning discussion, the report just 
issued by the United States Council of 
National Defense, through its chairman, 
Grosvenor B, Clarkson, deserves far more 
widespread attention than its sanity and 
freedom from sensational abuse are likely 
to secure for it. The report analyzes 
thoroughly the present situation as re- 
gards living costs, and shows its basis, 
first, in the economic force of the enor- 
mous volume of really unproductive labor 
involved by war, second, in the great in- 
crease of circulating credit and currency 
as compared with the supply of actual 
commodities, and third, in the lack of 
co-ordination among output, distribution 
and demand. 

Profiteering enters into this report only 
as a rather unimportant incident; the 
guaranteed wheat price practically does 
not appear in it at all. It mentions prof- 








iteering as “the reaping of private bene- 
fits, sometimes real, but perhaps quite as 
often only apparent, to be lost again by 
the recipient when he turns to spend his 
income and confronts, in his turn, the 


high cost of living.” One reference to 
profiteering is, however, of peculiar sig- 
nificance in connection with the pyramid- 
ing demands of labor: “It should be clear 
that increased purchasing power derived 
from reduced service is the very essence 
of profiteering, and is possible on no 
other basis than the deprivation of oth- 
ers.” 

In its analysis of food costs, the report 
points out that average retail. food prices 
in the United States increased ninety-one 
per cent between May of 1913 and 1919. 
In Canada the increase has been one hun- 
dred and four per cent, in Great Britain 
one hundred and forty, in France two 
hundred and thirty-six, in Sweden, a 
neutral country, two hundred and thirty- 
four. The price of wheat flour in the 
United States, thanks to the government 
wheat guaranty, has increased two bun- 
dred and six per cent, but, as the report 
clearly states, “it should be borne in mind 
that wheat flour, though an important 
article of food, is a very small item in 
the family budget. Comparatively little 
relief can, therefore, arise from a reduc- 
tion in the price of wheat only.” 

The second half of the report deals 
with “remedial measures,” and here the 
sensation-seeker, if by any chance he has 
progressed so far, will find his sharpest 
disappointment. , No legislation to im- 
prison profiteers is proposed, no scheme 
to seize all the available supplies of food- 
stuffs and other commodities and sell 
them at reduced prices, to be paid for 
subsequently out of the taxpayers’ pock- 
ets; crime in any form is not even hinted 
at. Instead, the report suggests that 
what is most needed is an accurate ad-. 
justment of production to demand, with 
standard marketing systems and an offi- 
cial source of full information for the 
public. Regarding this, it is stated that 
“lack of information gives rise to the 
major portion of the unnumbered indus- 
trial uncertainties, hesitations, misunder- 
standings and conflicts which constitute 
the chief interference with the realization 
of the highest potential economic welfare 
of the American people.” 

Those who clamor for an arbitrary re- 
duction in the price of wheat, and who 
think that thereby all other prices will 
promptly collapse in harmony, forget 
both that such a collapse would involve a 
national disaster of appalling extent, and 
that the guaranteed price of wheat is one 
of the smallest elements entering into the 
present cost situation. Labor is not go- 
ing to be content with smaller wages be- 
cause wheat costs a dollar less per bushel. 
It would not have the slightest effect in 
preventing the temporary shortages of 
commodities, due to labor disturbances, 
heavy exports, restricted imports and 
overtaxed transportation facilities, which 
are directly responsible for many of the 
most vexing price increases. It would 
not in any way induce people to spend 
less money for luxuries they do not need. 

It is, of course, desirable that the 
prices of wheat and flour should come 
down, but only in harmony with a gen- 
eral readjustment, based on an efficient 
system of production and distribution. 
It is easy and popular to find simple 
panaceas for the high cost of living, but 
those who do so, selecting profiteers, or 
the fixed wheat price, or any other one 

element, as the subject for immediate 
operation, have failed to realize that 





there has been a great war, and that, in 
the world’s scheme of deel 

has been turned topsy-turvy. 
The report of the Council of National 
. Defense does not attempt to suggest a 
plan whereby conditions may be improved 
overnight ; indeed, it points out that much 
of the talk about the high cost of living 
is absurd, as a great part of the popula- 
tion is actually living on a more elaborate 
and luxurious scale than ever before. 
Some incomes have more than kept pace 
with advancing prices, while others have 
failed to do so, and the report suggests 
“some readjustment of incomes to the 
basis of higher price levels.” In making 
its recommendations, it explodes, one by 
one, the popular newspaper theories as to 
causes and cures, and shows the fixed 
price of wheat and, consequently, the high 
cost of flour, as a natural and relatively 
not distressing feature of the present 

upset in relative values. 


A FINE THING 

It is doubtful if Mr. Carnegie ever did 
anything in his lifetime of great bene- 
factions, amounting to some three hun- 
dred and fifty million dollars, that gave 
so much real satisfaction to thoughtful 
and considerate people as the bequests 
made in his will to Lloyd-George, Wil- 
liam H. Taft and the widows of two 
ex-presidents. To eath of the two first 
named he left an annuity of ten thousand 
dollars, and to the last two, annuities of 
five thousand. 

In these days such sums are not large, 
but nevertheless they are sufficient ma- 
terially to aid the beneficiaries in meet- 
ing the very practical obligations which 
they, in common with less well-known 
people, are compelled to face, and can 
be accepted, under the circumstances, 
without sacrifice of dignity or sense of 
any personal obligation which would be 
irksome. 

It is one of the great difficulties at- 
tending a career of public service, often 
resulting in forcing able and conscien- 
tious men to retire prematurely in order 
to protect themselves and their families 
from the approaching evils of want, that 
the compensation received is almost in- 
variably inadequate to the demands of 
the positions they occupy and the scale of 
living they are absolutely bound to adopt. 

At the very best the pay received ad- 
mits of no provision for a future out of 
office. Families and dependents must be 
provided for, and bills must be met by 
the prominent us well as the obscure, and 
if, in addition to the cares of office, there 
exists constant anxiety concerning pres- 
ent ways and means, as well as problems 
of future existence of a self-respecting 
kind, the lot of the public servant be- 
comes a most unhappy one. 

In Britain the custom obtains of giving 
such men substantial grants of money in 
recognition of their services, and there 
seems to be no discredit attached to the 
acceptance of such bounties. In the 
United States it seems to be accepted or 
taken for granted that, however limited a 
man’s private means may be, he shall 
serve his country, as long as he is needed, 
without expecting a salary equal to his 
requirements. Not only that, but he 
should consider himself highly favored 
and under lasting obligations to the dear 
people—who do not hesitate to remind 
him of the fact—for the great privilege 
of working for them at less than he could 
earn elsewhere, and then being turned out 
' to grass to forage for himself after his 
best years of earning power are gone. 


To the clodhopper the salary of the 
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president of the United States or that of 
a cabinet officer sounds enormous; to him 
it seems inexhaustible. He cannot 
imagine how he can possibly spend it all. 
Other citizens of greater intelligence and 
wider experience may have less narrow 
views on the subject, but the vast major- 
ity of the people of the country undoubt- 
edly imagine that such salaries are 
ample, and that out of them the public 
official ought to be able to save something 
if he is reasonably frugal. 

It is always the salary of the other 
man which is adequate, the demands upon 
it being known to him alone. In these 
days, when the average bricklayer gets 
more than the average college professor, 
—and complains ten times as much about 
the high cost of living,—the size of a 
salary is comparatively meaningless, but, 
measured by the amount he is required 
to spend, that of the public servant oc- 
cupying a high position in the national 
government is a mere pittance, and he is 
debarred from earning anything outside 
of it. Thus he usually emerges from 
office with his best years behind him and 
a bleak future of narrow means before 
him. 

These things are known to intelligent 
and thoughtful people, and they realize 
the injustice of such an arrangement and 
deplore it. To attempt to remedy it by 
a more liberal and enlightened policy 
would arouse the ire of every Bolshevik 
agitator in the country, and make the 
soap boxes sounding boards for indig- 
nant protests against capitalistic office- 
holders. . Therefore, lacking the moral 
courage to tell the non-taxpaying agi- 
tator that it is none of his business, the 
country goes on paying its public men 
less by far than they could actually and 
easily earn as private citizens. 

When, in recognition of their worth, 
such legacies as that of Mr. Carnegie 
happen,—if such have ever before been 
known to happen,—decent-minded peo- 
ple are glad, feeling that a thing has 
been done that is fitting and proper. It 
is to be hoped that other rich men will 
follow the great ironmaster’s example in 
making their wills, remembering therein 
the ex-public servant, or if too late to 
benefit him, his widow. Able men are 
needed in the public service, and their 
compensation should be adequate; if the 
government will not find it, grateful pri- 
vate individuals should do so. 








DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Flour Demand Moderate—Mill Limits Main- 
tained—Car Shortage Delays Shipments— 
Corn Products and Oatmeal Lower 

[Special Telegrams to The Northwestern 
Miller—Quotations subject to confirmation.] 

Curicaco, I1., Sept. 3.—The scarcity 
of cars has a good deal to do with the 
milling situation. Many millers at in- 
terior points in the Northwest and the 
Southwest are advising the trade here 
that their capacity has been greatly re- 
duced of late, due to the car situation. 
An average range of prices from the 
Northwest on 95 per cent patent is $11.15 
@11.40, jute. Occasionally a miller will 
uote on part old and part new wheat 
our, and offer same at $11.20@11.50, 
jute. Full patents from the Southwest 
are $10.90@11.19, and 95 per cent pat- 
ents $10.40@10.70, jute. 

C. H. Cwarien. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 3.—About 13,000 
bbls Kansas hard wheat patents have 
been sold ge | the last few days at 

u 


$10.85@10.95, in bulk. The general range 
on hard winter patents is $11@12, soft 
winter patents $10.60@11, and straights 
$10.30@10.75. New spring patents, $11.35 
@12 for standard, and $12.20@12.50 for 
special short,—all in sacks. Millfeed 
steady, with quiet demand. Corn prod- 


‘ucts 15@265e° 
with slow deman 


.~ Oatmeal 15e~lower; 


“* Louis W. DePass. | 
—— 

' Putapevpni, Pa., Sept. 3—Demand 

for flour moderate, and mill limits stead- 

ily maintained. Bran in small supply, 

and quiet at unchanged prices, 

Samuet S. Daniets. 


WEEK’S MILLFEED MARKET 


Prices Hold Fairly Firm Early in Week, but 
Become Easier Toward the End—Miils 
Bebind on Middlings 


Miziwavker, W1s., Sept. 1—Feed prices 
held fairly firm early in the week, but 
during later days became decidedly easi- 
er, bran being offered at $1@2 ton lower 
than last week. Middlings held rather 
firm. Offerings were very light, and ship- 
pers were able to obtain top prices for 
anything that could show August ship- 
ment. freed for September was liberal- 
ly discounted. Most mills are behind 
their orders for middlings, but all have 
bran to sell. 

There was no particular demand for 
feed that could not be shipped’ out 
promptly. All grades were offered at 
lower prices. for Stored shipment, espe- 
cially bran and special feeds. Shippers 
have considerable heavy: feed coming 
which was sold for August, and mills are 
being pressed for shipment. 

There was no particular demand from 
the central states, buyers appearing to be 
supplied. Most of the trade was in mixed 
cars, and quick shipment was wanted. 
With the decline in the coarse grains, 
buyers are not so keen to take on new 
business in round lots. 

Prices in the Northwest were held rela- 
tively stronger early in the week, but 
later there were signs of weakness, spe- 
cially in bran. Offerings were more free. 
Shippers took what they needed to fill 
contracts for prompt shipment, but buy- 
ing for September was light. The trade 
is looking for lower prices, and buys 
sparingly. 

There was no improvement in the east- 
ern call, Supplies there are sufficient to 
meet all present wants. Considerable 
feed is arriving that was bought early in 
July. Middlings were rather scarce and 
sold better than bran, even at the extreme 
difference in price. Shippers, however, 
look for prices to work closer together as 
the season advances. 

Southwestern markets were very firm 
most of the week, but showed weakness 
later. Bran was offered more freely. 
Heavy feeds were in good request, but 
mills have oversold, and many had dif- 
ficulty in filling contracts for July ship- 
ment. There was an easier feeling in 
hominy feed. The demand continues 
good for oat feed, and mixers bought 
freely. Mills were offering freely for 
all-September delivery. 

Oil meal showed another decline. Buy- 
ers were not inclined to take hold, even 
at the reduced price. Crushers have 
filled export orders, and are offering 
meal more freely to the domestic trade. 
Gluten feed continues firm and scarce. 
Most of the mills are out of the market, 
and have nothing to offer for September 
delivery. There wos no improvement in 
the call from the Wiscu: trade. 

H. N., 





7ON. 





Imports Into Canada 
Toronto, Ont., Aug. 30.—The follow- 
ing table shows the imports into Canada, 
for consumption, of principal grains and 
grain products during the months of May 
and June last (the latest for which fig- 


ures are available) : 

June 
Wheat, 5 12 
Oats, bus oe 
Barley, bus 11,664 
Rye, bus 145 
Corn, bus 
Flour, bbis 
Oatmeal, bbis 8 818 


All of these imports were from the 
United States. 
A. H. Bamey. 





Prices of Food in Ecuador 


The average prices of various food- 
stuffs, as reported by the American con- 
sul general at Guayaquil on July 17, 
were as follows: 


corn, $2.08 r a 
wheat, $3.22; barley, $2.14; potatoes, 84c 


September 3, 1919 


THE WEEK’S S FLOUR OUTPUT 


- Production of Fleer at Mali at Milling Centers—Per- 


centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
with Maximum Output 
The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two. weeks, 
with comparisons, in bbis: Aug. 31 Sept. 1 
ug. 30 Aug. 23 1918 1917 
Minneapolis ....391,485 328,880 378,740 310,630 
St. Paul 14,480 13,055 
Duluth-Superior 10,405 10,490 16,635 
Milwaukee ..... 11,900 10,000 9,000 


ceeeese 428,270 362,425 404,375 334,715 
+195,425 194,695 


10, 000 





Totals 
Outside mills*. 





Ag’gate sprg.623,695 
St. Louis 43,700 43,700 38,600 
St. Louist 54,400 55.400 57,000 
Buffalo 138,650 116,550 159,100 
Rochester 10,100 9,300 9,350 
Chicago 15,760 22,750 24,250 24,000 
Kansas City.... $3,500 85,500 64,000 74,500 
. 355,160 371,610 303,767 236,350 
22,420 22,900 
46,900 44,500 
76,925 71,430 
185,310 171,815 
$2,915 31,420 
29,730 20,410 

7,725 19,940 


42,900 
57,800 
95,160 

9,000 


Kansas Cityt.. 
Omaha 

Toledo 

Toledo{ 
Nashville** .... 
Portland, Oreg.. 


24,214 44,100 
48,441 99,370 
71,465 153,680 
34,315 

27,955 

31,855 14,0 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
Aug. 31 Sept. 1 
Aug. 30 Aug. 23 1918 1917 
Minneapolis 71 60 7 60 
St. Paul os 0 
Duluth-Superior .. 39 
Outside mills* .... 38 


Average spring.. 

Milwaukee 

St. Louis 

St. Louist 

Buffalo 

Rochester 

Chicago 

Kansas City 
Kansas Cityt 


Toledof 

Nashville** 
Portland, Oregon.. 
Seattle 

Tacoma 


Totals 8 

Flour output for week ending Aug. 30 at 
all above points shows an increase of 3 per 
cent from week ending Aug. 23. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth, 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 


out- 





Canadian Exports 
The following table gives the latest 
available information as to exports of 
grains and grain products from Canada, 


with comparisons: 
—_— ry June, 1919 
bus 3,342,797 7,210,063 
158,681 
1,668,447 
11,903 
12,138 
978,153 
225,730 
$4,998 


Wheat, 
Oats, bus .... 
Barley, bus 
Rye, bus 
Buckwheat, bus 
Flour, bbls 
Millfeed, 100 lbs 
Oatmeal, bbis 
Rye flour, bbis 1,675 
Screenings, 100 lbs 120,067 
Of the total amount of wheat sown for 
June, 1919, slightly over 2,500,000 bus 
went to the United Kingdom and 534,000 
bus to the United States. The distribu- 
tion of wheat flour was as follows: 
———— Bb Is—--—_ 
June, 1918 June, 1919 
United Kingdom 891,964 754,348 
United States 6 43 
Bermuda . 206 
British Guiana 8,106 
Barbados 3,866 
Jamaica 17,128 
Trinidad 9,503 
Other Br. West Indies.. 4,785 
France 723261 
French West Indies ... 4,701 
Italy 48,458 
Newfoundland 19,226 
Other countries 35,522 





1,171,836 978,153 
A. H. Barmey. 


Totals 





Duluth Coal Dock Strike 

Dututa, Minn., Aug. 30.—Striking 
coal dock workers are still out, and the 
situation between them and the dock 
operators continues absolutely unchanged. 
Ore shipments are picking up and ap- 
proaching normal figures. As far as 
grain is concerned, there is little or 
nothing doing. No improvement can be 
expected until receipts pick up and stocks 
accumulate to furnish loads for the boats, 
as well as a stimulus to the eastern de- 
mand, . Carison. 
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BRITISH BREAD PRICES UP 


Higher Wage Scale for Bakers Puts Up Price 
of Bread, Though Flour Remains 
Unchanged 

Lonpox, Ena, Sept. 2.— (Special 
Cablegram)—There has been an advance 
in the price of bread, owing to bakers’ 
higher wages. Flour remains at control 
prices. C. F. G. Rarxes. 


LOW-GRADE WHEAT PRICES 


Complete Schedule of Discounts Issued by 
Grain Corporation, Calculated to Offset 
Unfavorable Crop Developments 


The United States Grain Corporation, 
on Aug. 27, issued through its various 
zone offices to the 20,000 licensees buying 
wheat from the producers a complete 
scale of discounts for lower grades of 
wheat. This schedule was decided upon 
after two duys of consideration of the 
problem raised by the large percentage 
of this year’s crop which suffered from 
the effects of adverse weather during the 
growing season. 

The discounts, according to a statement 
from the Grain Corporation, are calcu- 
lated to give the producer the benefit of 
every doubt as to the relative value of 
light-weight wheats, in order to protect 
as far as possible those producers in wide 
sections that have suffered unfavorable 
crop developments, with the production 
of an unusual quantity of lower grade 
wheat. 

In discussing the conference, Mr. 
Barnes pointed out that the relative 
prices which the Grain Corporation might 
fix would bear a relation to the guaran- 
teed price at the terminal markets only, 
and not to the current price which in 
such markets as Minneapolis is ruling 
30@40c above the guaranteed basis, and 
that no attempt would be made by the 
Grain Corporation to reflect any premium 
basis above the actual guaranteed price. 

He added that, with the execution of 
17,000 contracts between the Grain Cor- 
poration and country mills and dealers, 
any producer who felt that he was not 
being fairly treated in grades and price 
could, by submitting a sample through 
the mails, receive a decision, binding on 
the buyer, as to the proper relation to 
the guaranteed No. 1 price at the ter- 
minals, but not as to its relation with 
any premium basis currently ruling in the 
terminals and outside of the Grain Cor- 
poration buying. 

The scale is effective Sept. 2, and all 
dealers will be required to pay producers 
not less than the proper country point 
reflection of the terminal guaranteed 
price for No. 1 wheat, and with the rela- 
tion for other grades as follows: No. 2 
wheat, 3c under No. 1; No. 3 wheat, 3c 
under No. 2; No. 4 wheat, 4c under No. 
3; No. 5 wheat, 4c under No. 4. 

For all wheat otherwise conforming to 
the specifications of No. 5 or better, but 
deficient in test weight, discount No. 5 
price 3c for each 1 Ib deficiency in test. 

Wheat grading below No. 5 for reasons 
other than deficiency in test weight shall 
be bought on its salaties merits. 

Smutty wheat to be discounted from 
2c for slightly smutty, to larger dis- 
counts, according to degree of smut. 

Mixed wheat will be taken at discounts 
ranging from 2c to 5c, according to qual- 
ity, in the judgment of each vice-presi- 
dent. 

Mixed wheat and rye grading mixed 
grain will be discounted as follows: Esti- 
mate the average value of the wheat and 
rye separately at their proper value and 
in their proportion, figuring the rye at 
60 lbs per bu, make allowance for dock- 
age or other inseparable foreign material, 
and make such Sedation as seems justi- 
fied, but not less than 5c per bu as a 
penalty for the mixture. 

Garlicky wheat to be discounted at 2c. 








License Required by Wheat Dealers 

The United States Grain Corporation 
has issued a warning that if firms re- 
quiring licenses do not take out same 
promptly, punishment will be meted out 
to them. The statement adds that a 
great many dealers seem to think that, 
because they have a Food Administration 
license, a Wheat Director’s license is not 
necessary. This is a mistake, and they 
should make immediate application for 
the proper license. 





Other traders are warned not to do 


business with any one who is unlicensed. . 


The bulletin states that any one who 
continues age to do business with 
a person or firm without a Wheat Direc- 
tor’s license is liable to a fine of $1,000. 


Basis Pleases Trade 

Dutorn, Miny., Aug. 30.—Elevator 
men and the trade generally express 
themselves favorably to the basis fixed 
for handling the off-grade wheat. It is 
thought that the clearing away of this 
matter will tend to hasten the marketing 
of wheat at country points, and soon 
lead to increased receipts at terminals. 


F. G. Carson. 


Kansas City Price Basis 
Kansas Crty, Mo., Aug. 30.—The re- 
vised schedule of government guaranty 
prices issued by the Grain Corporation 
here Thursday establishes the following 

bases on hard and durum wheat: 


Hard 
wheat— No.1 No.2 No.3 No.4 No.5 
|. reer $2.20 $2.17 $2.14 $2.10 $2.06 
FEGPG 2 ce vet 2.18 2.15 2.12 2.08 2.04 
Yellow ..... 2.16 2.13 2.10 2.06 2.02 
Red wheat... 2.18 2.15 2.12 2.08 2.04 
Durum— 
ASHDGP ones 2.20 2.17 2.14 2.10 2.06 
Durum ..... 2.18 2.15 2.12 2.08 2.04 
Mee .sissces 2.11 2.08 2.05 2.01 1.97 


R. E. Srerure. 





SEIZED FLOUR RELEASED 


Flour Taken by Government in Boston Not 
“Hoarded,” So Authorities 
Let It Go 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 30.—The 16,588 
bags of flour which were seized by the 
government recently in a South Boston 
warehouse on an allegation of hoarding, 
under the Lever act, were relinquished 
this week, counsel for the owners showing 
to the satisfaction of the court that there 
was no intention to hoard the flour. 

Louis W. DePass. 





Government Retail Stores 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Aug. 30.—The 
War department will inaugurate a new 
plan for the sale of surplus army stocks 
direct to the consumer on Sept. 25, when 
retail stores will be opened in all the 
larger cities of the country. National 
distribution will be effected through these 
stores by means of a mail order business 
operated in conjunction with the Post 
Office Department through the parcel 
post. Unlike the arrangements in the sale 
of army subsistence, however, the Post 
Office Department will not actually han- 
dle any of the stocks in the retail stores, 
this being done exclusively by officers of 
the surplus property division of the War 
department. 

Among the stocks which will be sold 
through the stores will be underwear, 
shirts, socks, rain coats, soap, tobacco and 
other similar supplies which are now held 
in surplus quantities by the quartermas- 
ter general’s department. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





Canadian Flour Exports 
Exports of flour from Canada _ by 
months and crop years, in barrels (000’s 


omitted) : 
1915-16 1916-17 1917-18 1918-19 














September .... 330 448 884 387 
October ....... 664 966 635 536 
November ..... 872 683 987 555 
December . £02 595 933 1,204 
January ....... 719 545 886 996 
February ..... 918 440 992 450 
March’ .viecias 624 781 1,049 607 
APE. i ctveice 367 538 1,140 609 
BRAY Ac ceicacccs 642 648 753 975 
PY eee ra Te. 780 357 1,171 978 
TU cc wsade ces 522 936 778 eve 
August ........ 657 1,050 619 

Totals ....... 7,897 7,988 10,826 7,297 


A. H. Batmey. 





Oil Cake Rate Hearing 

A hearing is to be held before mem- 
bers of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission at Kansas City, Sept. 9, to con- 
sider a proposal to advance freight rates 
on linseed oil meal from Minneapolis to 
points in Iowa and Missouri. At present 
there is a blanket rate of 13c per 100 
Ibs on oil cake, Minneapolis to Peoria, 
St. Louis, Kansas City and intermediate 
points. 

The rate on screenings from Minneap- 
olis to Missouri points is 1914c per 100 
Ibs, and mixed-feed manufacturers pe- 
titioned to have this rate reduced to the 
same basis as oil meal. Instead of reduc- 


ing the screenings rate to the oil meal 
bestic it is now proposed to raise the oil 
meal rate to the pape basis, or, in 
other words, put in a nket rate of 
1914¢ on oil meal from Minneapolis to 
Peoria, St. Louis, Kansas City and inter- 
mediate points. 





/ 


RESIGNATION OF MR. STERN 


President and Director of Millers’ Export 
Association, Inc., Obliged to Quit 
Post Owing to Poor Health 


Cuicaco, Itt, Aug. 30.—The directors 
of the Millers’ Export Association, Inc., 
were surprised today at the receipt, by 
telegram, of the resignation of Walter 
Stern, Milwaukee, as president and di- 
rector of the organization. 

Mr. Stern requested immediate ac- 
ceptance of his resignation, and the ap- 
pointment of a successor at once. In his 
telegram he stated that he regretted ex- 
ceedingly the necessity of taking this step 
so soon after entering the office, but that 
it was made imperative by the condition 
of his health. 

A special meeting of the directors has 
been called for Thursday, Sept. 4, in the 
office of A. P. Husband, secretary of the 
Millers’ National Federation, Chicago. 

C. H. CHaren. 





Export Association in Market 

The secretary’s office of the Northwest- 
ern Division of the Millers’ Export As- 
sociation is this week notifying members 
that offers will be received Friday of 
each week hereafter, until further notice, 
on flour for export. Only about half a 
dozen mills offered flour last week. Ac- 
ceptances and prices paid have not yet 
been announced. 

Rosert T. Bearry. 





Barnes to Address Farm Congress 

Julius H, Barnes, president of the 
United States Grain Corporation, has ac- 
cepted an invitation to address the Inter- 
national Farm Congress at Kansas City 
in September. | 


FLOUR OUTPUT TO AUG. 15 


Week’s Production Shows Increase Over Pre- 
vious Seven Days—Wheat Stocks 
Are Larger 

The United States Grain Corporation’s 
fifteenth weekly bulletin gives the fol- 
lowing figures covering the wheat and 
wheat flour movement throughout the 
United States for the week ending Aug. 
15, in comparison with the figures for the 
same period a year ago: 

Flour produced, 2,033,000 bbls, against 
2,515,000 the previous week and 2,387,000 
a year ago. , 

Receipts from farms, 42,349,000 bus, 
against 44,997,000 the previous week and 
30,093,000 a year ago. 

Total stocks of wheat in all mills and 
elevators, 164,271,000 bus, against 140,- 
273,000 the previous week and 125,292,000 
a year ago, showing an increase between 
Aug. 8 and Aug. 15 of this year of 23,- 
998,000 bus, against an increase for the 
corresponding week a year ago of 15,577,- 
000. 

The summary of figures issued since 
these weekly reports began is as follows 
(000’s omitted) : 

Flour output, Total for 
bbis year,* bbis 

Week ended— 1919 1918 1919 1918 
1,662 109,537 107,038 
1,663 112,144 108,700 
1,283 114,215 109,983 
1,407 116,138 111,390 
1,411 117,935 112,590 
1,383 119,605 113,973 
1,400 121,130 115,373 








2,387 13,537 11,987 

WHEAT (BUS) 
--Receipts— co—Stocks—, 
Week ended— 1919 1918 1919 1918 
May {6s ccccres 2,108 3,476 83,000 31,000 
May 23........ 2,606 2,230 74,489 29,117 
May 80........ 2,657 2,033 66,824 26,537 
June 6 ....... 2,087 1,840 65,278 24,121 
June 13 ....... 2,200 1,711 49,633 15,599 
43,234 14,321 


37,589 14,269 
$7,053 17.731 
40,961 28,732 
63,824 43,698 
80,638 64,544 





Aug. 1 ....+.- 50,441 42,662 108,330 89,317 
Aug. 8 ...asee 44,997 35,564 140,273 109.715 
Aug. 15.....4. 42,349 30,093 164,271 125,292 


*Fiscal years beginning July 1, 


Formal Announcement of New Stock Interest 

Accompanied by Statement That Present 

Management Will Remain Unaltered  . 

Kansas Crry; Mo., Aug. 30.—The an- 
nouncement in The Northwestern Miller 
of last week that James F. Bell and 
other individuals connected with the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., of Minneapolis, 
had purchased a substantial stock in- 
terest in the Larabee Flour Mills Cor- 
poration, of Kansas City, was fully con- 
firmed today at the offices of the Larabee 
company here. 

Accompanying the confirmation was an 
official announcement that the transaction 
involved and would be followed by no 
change in the management of the com- 
pany nor in its sales forces. The name, 
brands and all present plans of the com- 
pany continue unchanged. F. D. Larabee 
will continue as president, with his 
brother, Frank S. Larabee, intimately 
associated with him in the executive man- 
agement: August J. Bulte continues as 
vice-president and in general charge of 
the company’s sales forces. 

It is regarded as not improbable that 
the new investment interest may mean 
the adoption of a policy of more rapid 
expansion in order to take full advantage 
of the company’s publicity and sales posi- 
tion, which is regarded as exceptionally 
sound, 

For many years the Larabee company 
has been regarded as one of the strongest 
and most progressive in the entire South- 
west. It had its beginning at Stafford, 
Kansas, about 20 years ago, when the 
father of the Larabee brothers, then a 
banker at Stafford, found himself in in- 
voluntary possession of a 150-bbl mill 
at Stafford. Reluctantly the father and 
his sons undertook its operation, none 
of them having had the slightest pre- 
vious knowledge of milling. After some- 
what trying carly days, the mill began 
to earn money and, as the years went 
by, its size was gradually increased to 
about 1,000 bbls. 

Following the loss of the mill by fire, a 
new and modern mill was built at Hutch- 
inson, Kansas, and at the sume time the 
offices of the company were moved there. 
The Stafford mill was replaced with a 
smaller unit. In 1918, August J. Bulte, - 
previously engaged in milling at Kansas 
City, became associated with the com- 
pany and shortly thereafter the mill at 
Clinton, Mo., was purchased and operated 
in connection with the Kansas properties. 
Three years later, the Larabee organiza- 
tion combined with the interests repre- 
sented by T. J. Holdridge, of Wichita, 
Kansas, thereby adding the Aetna Mills, 
Wellington, Kansas, of 1,500 bbls ca- 
pacity, to the chain of mills. The Marys- 
ville (Kansas) mill was purchased at 
about the same time. 

Within the past two years, this Kansas 
and Missouri milling capacity has been 
further increased by the building of a 
6,000-bbl mill at St. Joseph, Mo., and the 
purchase of the 1,200-bbl plant at Sioux 
Falls, S. D. The total capacity now 
owned and operated is about 13,500 bbls 
per day, making it the second most im- 
portant milling concern of the Southwest. 

For the past year the main office of the 
company has been at Kansas City, Mo. 

R. E. Srerirwe. 








Sale of Blumson Machinery 

Cuicaco, Inn, Aug. 30.—A _ small 
amount of milling equipment contained 
in the original mill built by the Star 
Cereal & Milling Co., when it engaged 
in business at 2132 West Chicago Avenue, 
was sold today at auction. The remain- 
ing machinery, installed by Herman J. 
Blumson, who left with an indebtedness 
of about $300,000, will probably be dis- 
mantled and sold by one of the leading 
Chicago banks, which is a creditor to the 
extent of $60,000. H. CHAtien. 





Recontrol of Corn Flour in England 

Lonpon, Ena., Aug. 20.—It is an- 
nounced that the Food Controller has de- 
cided to reimpose control of the importa- 
tion of corn flour and corn meal, and that 
the order goes into effect at once. All 
contracts outstanding, however, may be 
fulfilled, provided that shippers or their — 
agents in the United ee furnish 
full particulars to the Royal Commission 
on Wheat Supplies. 


Cc. F. G. Rarxes. 
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The Minneapolis flour output last week 
increased 62,605 bbls. The mills made 
(week ending Aug. 30) 391,485 bbls, 

$78,740 in 1918, 310,630 in 1917, 
and 448,885 in 1916. 
* a7 

The only uniformity to millers’ re- 
ports as to trade conditions is that busi- 
ness at best is light. They naturally com- 

re conditions under the present 60- 

y restriction to what they formerly 
were when, at this time of year, they 
would ordinarily be booking for three to 
six months ahead. 

a there is a fair consump- 
tive demand right along for 30 to 60 day 
shipment. At least one - Minneapo- 
lis company this week notified its sales- 
men to come in off the road and cease 
taking orders, since it is sold to the 
limit. A number of others are in about 
the same position. Bakers are buying in 
a limited way, and family trade is also 
taking hold. 

First clear flour is inactive. A major- 
ity of the mills seem unable to find a 
market for this product, and stocks on 
hand are a increasing. Mills pre- 
fer to store rather than sacrifice prices 
on this grade. Second clear is also dull, 
but owing to the fact that the price on it 
is so close to that commanded by red dog, 
millers can dispose of their output more 
readily than they can that of first clear. 

Prices are largely nominal, and show a 
wide spread. irst patent is quoted at 
$11.10@12.10 bbl; standard patent, $10.70 
@11.70; bakers patent, $10.70@11.30,—in 
98-lb cotton sacks; first clear, $8.50@9.50; 
second clear, $6.50@7, in. 140-lb . jute 
sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. For 60-day 
shipment some mills discount prices on 
top grades of flour 30c bbl, while hold- 
ing prices on first and second clear on 
the same basis as spot. 

* . 

The millfeed market is very mixed. 
Thursday and Friday a decided weak- 
ness was reported in some quarters, but 
since then the market has firmed some- 
what. There does not seem to be any big 
volume of trade going on, but the fact 
that mills are far behind on deliveries 
and are doing a big mixed-car business 
has a tendency to keep prices high and 
unchanged, especially for quick shipment. 

City millers cannot see any reason for 
a decline in prices, and refuse to dis- 
count the future. Jobbers, on the other 
hand, very generally are bearish in their 
views. While the consuming trade is far 
from being stocked up, yet it is felt that 
if mills get to running normal capacity, 
and begin filling back orders, the holes 
will soon be filled and demand will drop 
off. Feeders have a lot of roughage on 
farms following harvest, and this also, it 
is argued, is a bearish feature. 

Bran is quoted by mills for prompt 
shipment at $40@41 ton; standard mid- 
dlings, $52@53; flour middlings, $58@59 ; 
red dog, $62@65,—in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis. Some interior mills will 
discount these prices $1@2 ton for Oc- 
tober shipment. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLIS IN OPERATION 


Of the 25 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 21 were in operation Sept. 3: © 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co., Cataract mill. 

Century Milling Co.’s mill. 

National Milling Co.'s mill, 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
and F mills. 

Russgell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Pillsbury Flour Milis Co., A, A South, B, 
Anchor, Palisade and Lincoln mills. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, C, D, E, F 
and G mills. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston's mill. 


FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
Special reports of 54 mills outside of 
Minneapolis and Duluth, with a. total 
capacity of 60,485 bbls, show that in the 
week ending Aug. 30 they made 195,425 
bbls of flour, against 194,695 in 1918. 
Fifty-four “outside” mills last week 
shipped 1,790 bbls of flour to foreign 
countries, against 3,093 in 1918. 
MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 
For the week ended Saturday, Aug. 30, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 
1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 


Minneapolis ....5,515 5,860 2,602 2,772 3,311 
Duluth 185 64 893 285 


Totals 
Duluth, b’d’d... 


eeengece 5,590 6,045 2,666 3,694 3,623 


92 oeleeee 5,590 6,045 2,666 3,665 3,596 
+ eee ees cee 29 


Totals 
CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1918, to Aug. 30, 
1919, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 

1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 
..117,646 88,278 111,097 170,209 


Minneapolis 
90,552 17,323 27,290 98,994 


Duluth 





269,203 
12,740 


Totals 
Duluth, b’d’d.. 





Totals ......208,198 105,601 148,867 281,943 
Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth on Aug. 30, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) were: 
1919 1918 1917 
1,371 120 (55 
36 95 17 


1916 1915 
6,625 187 


Minneapolis 
6,376 189 


Duluth 


Totals.... 1,407 215 


72 13,001 376 
Duluth, b’d’d wes 82 


14 


1,407 215 


Totals.... 72 13,083 390 


THE SPRING WHEAT CROP 


Threshing has progressed well toward 
completion in the Northwest. Scarcity 
of farm labor and anticipation of higher 
prices for wheat, line elevator men say, 
have induced farmers to stack consider- 
ably more than formerly. The movement 
to terminals is fairly heavy, however, and 
if coarse grain continues to weaken, the 
effect may be to cause farmers to sell 
wheat more freely. 

Occasional reports -of normal yields 
are still coming in, but the bulk of the 
reports are very low. The trade in gen- 
eral takes a pessimistic view of the crop. 
They are convinced that the total wheat 
crop of Minnesota and North and South 
Dakota this year will not run over 130,- 
000,000 bus, which would be the smallest 
in 19 years, with the exception of the 
1916 crop. 

Detailed reports as to yields from a 
number of points throughout the three 
states appear elsewhere in this issue. 


CAR SITUATION AT MINNEAPOLIS 


Despite the heavy receipts of grain in 
the last week, the railroad yards at Min- 
neapolis are far from being con 
Receipts are a little heavier than the un- 
loadings, but terminal elevators are work- 
ing to full capacity and the tracks are 
kept fairly well cleared. 

A note of warning is issued to millers 
and others, however, that they should 
load cars to capacity. Where an 80,000- 


. Ib car is used for a 40,000-lb shipment, it 


simply means that much wasted equip- 
ment. 

For the six days ending Saturday last, 
Minneapolis loaded out 1,924 cars of flour 
and feed, and 1,320 cars of grain. Such 
loadings do not indicate a car shortage. 


CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 
Receipts of wheat at Minneapolis con- 
tinue liberal, 2,888 cars being received 
here the last six days. The better grades 
of spring wheat were steady, and gener- 
ally sold at firm prices. Medium o> 
were easier, and prices had to re- 
duced in order to make sales. The gov- 
ernment price list helped the lower and 


sted. © 


to- 


Winter wheat was rather quiet most of 
the week, although on a few days choice 
grades were in good demand at firm 
values. Lower = were dull and hard 
to dispose of. Today Kansas No. 2 hard 
was quoted at $2.28@2.29 bu; Nebraska 
No. 2 hard, $2.23@2.24. 


MINNESOTA MILLERS’ CLUB 


The annual meeting of the Minnesota 
Millers’ Club was held in Minneapolis, 
Sept. 2, and the following officers elected 
for the ensuing year: president, W. B. 
Windsor, Fergus Falls; vice-president, C. 
E. Hutton, Osakis; treasurer, A. L. Good- 
man, Duluth; secretary, L. H. Pinney, 
Minneapolis. 

The board of directors is composed of 
the officers and the following: George H. 
Ledbetter, Franklin; C. S. Olson, New 
Ulm; S.C. Eckenbeck, Appleton; W. M. 
Parker, Sauk Centre; C. R. Anderson, 
Fergus Falls; H. C. Ervin, .St. Cloud; 
J. e Padden, Crookston; Dwight M. 
Baldwin, Minneapolis; Hugo Linnier, 
North Branch. 


DEATH OF H. H, NEUENBURG 


Hen H. Neuenburg, owner of the 
100-bbl mill at Olivia, Minn., died in a 
Minneapolis hospital, Aug. 26. Up to 
about four days prior to his death Mr. 
Neuenburg had been in his usual good 
health. 

Mr. Neuenburg was born Sept. 1, 1867, 
at Le Sueur, Minn. He was a veteran 
of the Spanish-American War, with the 
rank of major. He stood high in his 
community, and was mayor of his town 
at the time of his death. His widow and 
two sons survive him. 


MIDLAND LINSEED CO. EXPANDING 


It is announced that the Midland Lin- 
seed Products Co., of Minneapolis, has 
purchased the plant of the Metzger Seed 
& Oil Co., at Toledo, Ohio. This is a 
good-sized mill and is equipped with 24 
oil presses. The Midland company also 
owns a large flaxseed crushing plant on 
the Atlantic seaboard. 


FLAXSEED PRODUCTS QUIET 
Flaxseed was steady last week, and 
shows no further decline in prices. Mar- 
ket was active, and the light offerings 
were taken daily. To-arrive offerings al- 
so were in demand, and considerable 
seed was bought during the week to ar- 
rive. No. 1 flaxseed is quoted at $5.50@ 
5.52 bu. 

Export demand for oil cake has eased 
off, and only occasional sales were made 
during the week. The slump in seed of 
a week ago and the unfavorable condi- 
tion of foreign exchange were factors in 
the slackness. Linseed oil cake is quoted 
by crushers at $84@84.50 ton, f.o.b. Min- 
neapolis. 

Domestic market was rather quiet, and 
prices were reduced $2@5 ton. Some 
sales are being made daily, but mills say 
there is no snap to the market. Linseed 
oil meal is quoted today at $84@85 ton, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 

Lou J. Weitzman, of the Weitzman 
Flour Co., Chicago, is in Minneapolis call- 
ing on millers. 

The L. E. Pollard Co., power plant en- 
a, has moved its offices to 423 South 
‘ifth Street, Minneapolis. 

Screenings are firm and unchanged in 
price. The weakness in corn has not af- 
fected them to any extent. 

A Minneapolis mill reports the sale on 
Sept. 2 of rye middlings at $54 ton, in 
100-lb sacks, f.o.b, Minneapolis. 

Cone M. Maddox, a wholesale flour 
distributor. of Atlanta, Ga., is in Min- 
neapolis this week calling on his milling 
connections. 

James T. Kenny, the Minneapolis rep- 
resentative of Arkell & Smiths, is visit- 
ing the company’s bag factory at Cana- 
joharie, N. Y. 

The Kensington (Minn.) Mills, Inc., of 
which W. T. Coe is president, has de- 
clared a 10 per cent dividend after seven 
months’ operation. 

Herbert E. Gooch, president of the 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co., Lincoln, 


Neb., was in Minneapolis last week with 


his family on a motor trip. 
H. H. King, of the Sheffield-Ki 
ing Co., Minneapolis, is exp 
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Sept. 5 from Whitehall, Mich. where he 
has spent most-of the summer. 

The residence of L. M. Leffingwell. 
resident of the Northern Linseed Oi 

-» Minneapolis, was entered by burglar. 
last week, and $720 in currency stolen. 

The Martens & Ketels Milling Co., 
Sioux City, Iowa, has increased ca 
pacity of its mill to 300 bbls daily. It i: 
also building a 50,000-ou concrete ele- 
vator. 

C. H. Meyer and H. Reisapfel, flow: 
brokers, Chicago, visited the Springfield 
Minn.) Milling Co.’s office last week 
hey handle this company’s account jin, 
Chicago. 

H. S. Helm and Dwight M. Baldwin 
of Minneapolis, leave this evening to at 
tend a meeting in Chicago, tomorrow, at 
the Millers’ National Federation head 
quarters. 

A. L. Bisbee, of the Midland Product: 
Co,, Minneapolis, has left for an extended 
trip to Europe. He will visit the con 
tinental markets and will be gone about 
two. months, 

D. H. Owen, formerly with the Sleepy 
Eye Flour Mills Co., is now representing 
the Great Northern Flour Mills Co. in 
Ohio territory, with headquarters at 
Youngstown. 

The firm of Hopwood & Burnett has 
been organized at Minneapolis to do a 
general stock and grain brokerage busi- 
ness. The principals are Robert S. 
Hopwood and Frank L. Burnett. 

Dr. C. A. Prosser, director of the Dun- 
woody Institute, has resigned his posi- 
tion as director of the Federal Board of 
Vocational Education at Washington, and 
will return to Minneapolis in October. 

Rudolph Bemmels, of the Bemmels 
Milling Co., Lisbon, N. D., passed through 
Minneapolis Aug. 28 on his way to Cleve- 
land, Ohio, where he expects to enter the 
flour brokerage business on his own ac- 
count, 

C. A. Weaver, until recently superin- 
tendent for the Hormel Milling Co. at 
Austin, Minn. is now _ representing 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., millfurnishers, 
in the Northwest, with headquarters at 
Minneapolis. 

The Bay State Milling Co., Winona, 
Minn., has placed an order with L. S. 
Meeker, Minneapolis representative of 
the Richmond Mfg. Co., for three No. 3 
McDaniel wheat washers and four ex- 
tensions for four McDaniel wheat driers. 

Jacob Theobald, Sr., of Cleveland, 
Ohio, is in Minneapolis this week. He is 
president of the Theobald Flour Mills 
Co., which recently took over the Camp- 
bell mill at Northfield, Minn. The ca- 
pacity of the plant is being materially 
increased. 

At the Minnesota State Fair this week 
the Minnesota Railroad and Warehouse 
Commission has an interesting exhibit. 
The methods of grading grain are shown, 
together with samples of bread made 
from flour milled in its laboratory from 
light-weight wheat. 

John Crosby, of the Washburn-Crosby 
‘o., has been named one of a committee 
f three to represent Minneapolis at the 
International Trade Conference at At- 

lantic City, N. J., Sept. 9-14, to be held 
under the auspices of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. 

Robert Sellew, of the Quaker Oats 
Co., is in Minneapolis this week. His 
company has an elaborate exhibit of its 
manufactured feeds at the Minnesota 
State Fair in charge of Captain Guse, 
who was formerly salesman in Iowa for 
the company, and recently returned from 
overseas. He will hereafter represent the 
company in the Northwest, with head- 
quarters at Minneapolis. 

B. H. Arnold and Walter S. Nold an- 
nounce their association as copartners 
under the firm name of Arnold, Nold & 
Co., for the general practice of account- 
ing and systematizing in the flour-mill- 
ing and allied industries, with offices in 
the Andrus Building, Minneapolis. Mr. 
Nold has been associated with practically 
every department of the flour-milling 
business, and was a member of the ac- 
counting staff of the Federal Trade 
Commission in connection with the gath- 
ering of data and statistics of the flour- 
milling industry. Mr. Arnold has also 
had considerable experience with the 
trade. Both were requisitioned by the 
Food Administration to assist in the 
flour-milling department of its work. 
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BIG INTERESTS TO THE SOUTHWEST 


No milling transaction in years has at- 
tracted greater attention than the one 
announced last week whereby James F. 
Bell and other individuals connected with 
the Washburn-Crosby Co., of Minneapo- 
lis, become substantially interested, as 
investors, in the Larabee Flour Mills Cor- 
poration, the second largest milling con- 
cern in this field. It is true that the big 
Minneapolis company is not itself inter- 
ested in the purchase, but the deal marks 
the first large investment of Minneapolis 
milling capital in this territory and is, 
on that account, of particular interest. 

It is officially announced here that the 
purchase of a substantial stock interest 
i Minneapolis millers will in no way ef- 
fect the financial, executive or trade and 
sales policy of the Larabee company. On 
the contrary, F. D. Larabee, president, 
Frank S. Larabee, his brother and busi- 
ness associate, and August J. Bulte, vice- 
president, remain with the company, and 
the entire executive, office and sales force 
continues without change. 

It is assumed that the new investment 
interest will have recognition on the com- 
pany’s directorate, and will later on have 
a representative in the business organi- 
zation, but this will not carry with it any 
change of policy nor any direct associa- 
tion between the milling concern here and 
the larger company at Minneapolis. 

For several months, principals of the 
Larabee company have had under con- 
sideration the release of a substantial 
stock interest, largely with a view to con- 
centrating the ownership.in fewer and 
stronger hands and, in some measure, re- 
leasing the Larabee brothers from some 
of the responsibility in order that they 
might command more time for supervi- 
sion of their large and varied invest- 
ment interests throughout the Southwest. 

Millers in this field are disposed to re- 
gard the transaction as new and sub- 
stantial recognition of the very strong 
trade position occupied by mills of the 
Southwest and their products, 


FAIR TRADE IN FLOUR 

Demand for flour continues in fairly 
satisfactory volume, and there is little 
complaint from millers. Most of them 
have 30 days’ sales ahead, while some 
have the maximum sales limit permitted 
by government rules. A few, here and 
there, seem short of orders to run on, and 
a certain amount of flour seems available 
at close prices from these millers. The 
fact that offers to the Grain Corporation 
are small, however, indicates the gener- 
ally healthy condition of the industry in 
the Southwest at the present time. 

Prices, save for the exceptions noted, 
are steady at around $9.80@10, bulk, for 
95 per cents, when sold in round lots. 
Small orders and higher grades are vari- 
ably higher, with a very wide range in 
prices as between established brands and 
unknown flours. 

Wheat continues in free movement to 
this market, but country offerings are 
still small and some interior mills are 
unable to fill up stocks as rapidly as they 
desire. This week the outside mill de- 
mand fell off somewhat, presumably be- 
cause of the rising movement of the 
spring wheat crop. 

* #« 


All millfeeds are rather slow of sale, 
and bran was off about $1 ton on the 
week, Brown shorts continue in fair de- 
mand, with maximum prices for quick 
shipment and deferred shipment $1@2 
ton lower. Gray shorts are also in fair 


request for quick shipment, but without 
much trading in futures. There are prac- 
tically no white shorts on the market 
here. Most mills making them are dis- 
posing of the entire output in mixed-car 
shipments. 
KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 
The output of Kansas City mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 93,600 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 
Flour Pet. of 


output activity 
yo ge ee ae ee 83,500 89 
Lamet WGK. 2... de cece ceccse 85,500 91 
SOG) BHO. ves cnccvesseveces 64,000 77 
TWO years ABO .....-eceese 74,500 90 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

The output of 81 mills in Nebraska, 

Missouri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside 

of Kansas City, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

This week ...... 426,270 355,159 83 
Last week ...... 428,970 371,610 86 
TOO? ABS. .oncvcce 345,270 303,767 87 
Two years ago... 274,020 230,351 84 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 7,423 bbls this week, 5,585 last week, 
5,560 a year ago and 16,760 two years 
ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 47 reported do- 
mestic business good, 29 fair and 5 slow. 


OMAHA OUTPUT 
The output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 24,000 bbls, was 
292,421, representing 93 per cent activity, 
compared with 22,900, or 95 per cent, last 
week. 


KANSAS WHEAT 159,000,000 Bus 
The semifinal report on the Kansas 
wheat crop, issued yesterday by the Kan- 
sas state department of agriculture, esti- 
mates the yield per acre to have been 
13.7 bus, or a total crop of 159,000,000 
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Sea Front at Ostend, Showing Defenses Against Tavasion 





bus, as first reported in the July estimate. 
Further information from the depart- 
ment’s correspondents throughout the 
state also sustains the |p re estimate 
on the probable quality of wheat, as 
follows: Nos. 2 and 3, two-thirds of the 
crop; No. 1, 6 per cent; No. ‘ 20 per 
cent; No, 5, 5.6 per cent; sample, 3 per 
cent. 

The ps oe says that comparatively lit- 
tle fall = has been done, partly be- 
cause 0 ry, hard condition of the 
ground phon partly because of lack of 
farm help. Of 784 correspondents re- 
porting, 698 say that the wheat acreage 
sown this fall will be less han last year. 

The Kansas corn crop is estimated at 
56,445,000 bus, an average yield of 13.7 
bus on the 4,190,000 acres planted. The 
years’ acreage in corn is the smallest 
since 1881, and the indicated yield the 
fifth smallest in 45 years, although 12,- 
000,000 bus greater than last mae crop. 


GOVERNMENT SALES SMALL 


Out of about 400,000 bbls flour report- 
ed bought by the Grain Corporation this 
week, it is believed that almost none was 
taken in the Southwest. Offerings by 
mills in the Southwest were generally sub- 
stantially higher than the $10.30, jute, 
Baltimore, maximum price paid. At 
current wheat prices in this territory, 
about $9.70, bulk, Kansas City, is the 
very lowest price that can be made on 
straight flour. 


BLANKET PERMIT SYSTEM RESTORED 


The Grain Corporation Thursday an- 
nounced that the blanket permit system 
had been restored, governing shipments 
of wheat from country points to Kansas 
City, effective at once. Congestion here, 
and difficult conditions at Gulf and At- 
lantic ports, were given as reasons for 
the action. Kansas City wheat stocks 
now amount to nearly 12,000,000 bus, and 
probably half that much more is on track 
and in transit to this market. About half 
of the wheat in storage here is said to be 
soft wheat owned by the Grain Corpora- 
tion, 

NOTES 


E. R. Freeman, of Henry Koper & 
Co., New York, spent a part of the week 
visiting the offices of the Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation here. 


Robert Y. Smith, until recently con- 
nected with the Eugene Cox Grain Co., 
here, has joined the force of the Ter- 
minal Elevators, in charge of the grain 
consignment department. 








Ww. Cc. K 
Weber Flour 
Kansas, left this week "a 90-day visit 
to the trade in middle and eastern states. 

He be ecodipentel by SO EG 


The Leavenworth (Kansas 
‘has installed a f “aqipped labore 


tory.. The offices o ee ao 
shortly be moved to bette ig 
quarters on property adjoining the 

The Robinson Milling Co., Salina, Kan- 
sas, although its mill been in opera- 
tion for several months, has issued invi- 
tations for a formal opening and inspec- 
— by customers and the public this 
week. 


John Henry Ismert, son of Theodore 
F. Ismert, president of the Ismert-Hincke 
Milling Co. returned this week from 
-France, where he served with company 
79 of the Sixth Marines. Young Mr. 
Ismert has gone to Topeka, Kansas, to 
become manager of the peony ho now 
company’s mill there. Upon landin 
New York he was met by his fa 
mother and sister, who motored re 
Kansas City to the coast and return. 


Reports indicate that the large corn 
crop in Texas will move to market very 
rapidly. The crop is the largest ever 
raised in Texas, and there are neither 
facilities nor disposition to hold the corn 
at home. New corn from that state was 
offered here this week at $1.83 for ship- 
ment by Sept. 15. Texas corn is said to 
be moving to St. Louis and Indianapolis, 
and it is believed that in October and 
November shipments from that state are 
likely to run to 2,000,000 or 3,000,000 bus. 


A steady decrease in the number of 
empty cars available in this territory 
caused the Kansas City Board of Trade, 
Kansas City Millers’ Club, and other or- 
ganizations, to wire protests to the Rail- 
road Administration this week. The re- 
ply received promised immediate atten- 
tion to the situation. The lack of cars is 
becoming serious throughout the entire 
Southwest, apparently due very largely to 
the fact that trainloads of empties have 
been taken to northwestern districts to 
facilitate the movement of wheat. 


WICHITA 


Most of the mills in this section report . 
conditions very satisfactory, with their 
entire output of flour booked for 30 to 45 
days in advance, at satisfactory figures. 
Orders and shipping directions are coming 
from the entire trade. Demand is urgent 
from both near-by and remote markets, 
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factory. range $10.60@10.80 bbl 
for 95 per cent, and $11.20@11.40 for 
fancy —” basis 98-lb cottons, deliv- 
ered Kansas City rate points. Export 
business is dull, with very slow demand 
for clears. 

* Demand for millfeed continues un- 
abated, and the mills have no difficulty 
in disposing of their surplus at satisfac- 
tory prices. As the near-by trade is in- 
sistent in its demand for feed, most of 
the mills are not offering for shipment 
to remote markets. Prices range: bran, 
$1.95@2; mill-run, $2.20@2.25; gray 
shorts, $2.80@2.90,—basis Kansas City 
rate points. 

The car situation is acute, but rail- 
roads here report conditions clearing 
somewhat, and promise better service 
soon. One outside mill reported it would 
be necessary to close down today unless 
empties were furnished at once, and it 
was reported that one railroad line in 
Oklahoma is short 700 cars for flour and 
grain loading on its Oklahoma divisions 
alone. Some mills state that sufficient cars 
are available for grain and feed, but flour 
cars are difficult to secure. 


MINNESOTA FEED TAX LAW 


Protest Is Made Against New Regulation 
Requiring Tax Stamps on Feed in Ad- 
dition to Other Information 


In view of the recent meeting in Min- 
neapolis protesting against the Minneso- 
ta feed tax law, the following letter writ- 
ten by a North Dakota mill to the Dairy 
and Food Commission at St. Paul is 
timely: 

“Your letter at hand, and note that 
we will have to attach tax stamps on the 
feed in addition to our analysis and other 
information required by your law. Well, 
we do not consider that that is a very 
good law, as there are enough states 
where we can sell our feed without paying 
any such tax or attaching tax stamps. Your 
state is a state that buys a lot of feed, 
and by placing such tax on feed it will 
make a lot of feed. from neighboring 
states go right through your state to 
those states where no such tax stamps are 
required. 

“We will state that we feel that every 
dealer should register his feed and be 
compelled to show his analysis on his 
packages, but any taxes imposed will do 
nothing other than merely increase the 
price of the feed to your consumers just 
as much as the tax will be. It will also 
make a lot of feed find other markets, 
and will give a chance to your local mill- 
ers to get more money for their feed, 
which will always strike your consum- 
ers of it who can the least afford it. 

“To place the tax stamps on sacks 
makes additional expense in cost of han- 
dling the feed, and the cost of tax stamps 
will have to be added to the price of 
feed, if we are to sell any in your state; 
but for the present we will pass it else- 
where, and the only time when we will 
be interested to sell it in Minnesota is 
when prices there get enough higher over 
other markets, owing to less offerings, so 
that we can sell our feed there at enough 
over other markets to take care of the 





tax stamps and the extra cost of attach- 


ing them, etc. 

“That is not constructive legislation, 
and you men in office ought to see into 
it and when your next assembly meets 
bring such facts to their attention. This 
works about the same as if your state 
would say that on every bushel of grain 
sold at Minneapolis or Duluth there 
would have to be attached a tax stamp 
of le per bu. You would soon find out 
that wheat from other states would not 
go to Minneapolis or Duluth, but go 
where no such tax stamps were required. 
We are only writing this as we see it 
from here, and in our opinion your law- 
makers have made a slight error.” 





Hongkong Food for South America 

One result of the war has been a great 
increase in the sale of food products of 
all sorts from Hongkong and South 
China to Central and South American 
countries. A large portion of the $12,- 
000,000 worth of rice shipped from Hong- 
kong to the United States in 1918 was 
destined eventually for Mexico, Central 
America and South America. A consid- 
erable portion of other supplies also 
comes by way of the United States. 
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The output of flour by the Chicago 
mills for the week ending Aug. 30 was 
estimated at 15,750 bbls, or 56 per cent 
of capacity, compared with 22,750, or 85 
per cent, last week, 24,250, or 93 per 
cent, last year, and 24,000, or 92 per cent, 
in 1917. 

as * 

The trade here has been more or less 
upset since the Grain Corporation an- 
nounced its intention to sell flour direct. 
As stated a week ago, there has be@n no 
decided tendency for several days on the 
part of mill representatives, wholesalers 
of flour and bakers, to add to their pres- 
ent stocks, fearing what the Grain Cor- 
poration might do. There has been a 
slight decrease in price to the retail 
trade, but not of standard patents and 
flour that is generally wanted. 

Stocks are unusually small here for 
this time of the year, and unless condi- 
tions change materially there will not be 
any great increase in supplies. In other 
words, flour sales at the present time 
represent only immediate consumption, 
unless it might be an occasional baker 
who takes on 1,000 to 5,000 bbls. Two or 
three bakers in Chicago this week placed 
orders for 25,000 bbls 95 per cent pat- 
ent from the Southwest. They are un- 
derstood to have paid around $10.25, jute, 
Chicago. There were some sales made by 
local interests to go to bakers East. This 
flour came from the Southwest. 

Local mills are not complaining of 
business, and two or three have orders 
sufficient to warrant full-time capacity, 
even including Sundays, if they could 
induce men to work. The labor question 
has not been definitely settled in this 
vicinity, though most mills are working 
on an eight-hour basis and have increased 
their wage scale to employees within the 
past three weeks. 

Perhaps the railroad situation has 
more to do with the milling business in 
general than even the price of wheat and 
prices obtained for flour and feeding- 
stuffs. Men on the road claim that buy- 
ers are taking only such flour as they 
actually need for immediate shipment. 

Flour from the Northwest, made of 
new wheat, is still held at 40@65c bbl 
over equal grades from the -Southwest, 
and for this reason most bakers of bread 
and rolls have turned their attention 
more to the Southwest than to the spring 
wheat territory. Some of the flour from 
the spring wheat mills is dark, and buy- 
ers are a little disappointed over the 
early offerings. Ninety-five per cent pat- 
ents are firm at $10.85@11.25, full pat- 
ents $11.30@11.50, and soft wheat pat- 
ents $10.20@10.30, all in jute, Chicago. 

More rye flour is being offered than is 
wanted. Perhaps there should be no 
reason for a decline of several cents per 
barrel, but it is apparent that buyers who 
go out shopping can obtain white pat- 
ent as low as $7.90@8.10, jute, Chicago. 


MEMBERSHIP OF MILLERS INCREASES 


There have been weekly meetings of 
the executive board of Zone 3 of the 
Millers’ Export Association, Inc., in the 
offices of the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion. They will continue until the full 
plan of arrangement can be settled. 

The officers announce that there has 
been a gratifying increase in member- 
ship, several applications having been of- 
fered at the meeting on Monday. 

No general announcement has been 
made, except to members, of quotations 
made to date, but it is understood that 


‘ the Corporation’s price of $10.30, jute, 


Baltimore, for soft wheat flour was about 
10ec less than the high bid offered through 


the association from this zone. A care- 
ful survey among those who usually bid 
to the Corporation from this market in- 
dicates that there wefe no acceptances 
of flour so quoted. 

NO WHEAT STOCKS ACCUMULATING 

Chicago elevator men were prepared for 
an abnormal movement of wheat after 
harvest, but have been disappointed. As 
one of them expressed it, we have more 
storage room than anything else. Re- 
ceipts from July 1 to Aug. 23 were 26,- 
359,000 bus, compared with 30,093,000 
last year. Southwestern market receipts 
have been under last year’s, despite the 
fact that the crop was much larger. 

Taking the Grain Corporation’s state- 
ment on the movement from the farms 
from June 27 to Aug. 15, there were 
245,726,000 bus, compared with 213,751,- 
000 last year. The weekly movement 
from the farms is running 10,000,000 to 
12,000,000 bus in excess of last year, 
showing that there is a large absorption 
of wheat by the mills in various sections. 

The Grain Corporation’s statement of 
stocks in mills and elevators gives the 
best idea of supplies, and is a_ better 
gauge than the regular visible supply, as 
it covers a greater territory. On Aug. 15 
there were 164,271,000 bus, compared with 
125,292,000 last year, an increase for the 
week. of 23,998,000 bus. 

TEXAS CORN CROP HEAVY 

A strip of country in the Southwest, 
where crops are irrigated and a good 
crop of white corn has been secured, is 
expected to ship out about 200 cars, ac- 
cording to a Texas grain man who was 
here this week. This corn is being offered 
all over the country, and in Texas corn 
is heralded as the depressing factor on 
corn values everywhere. 

The purchase of 10 cars new No. 3 
white Texas corn was made by the Ar- 
mour Grain Co. last Tuesday, at $1.89, 
shipment in 10 days, and part of it al- 
ready has been shipped. St. Louis bought 
about the same quantity. It is the first 
August purchase of Texas corn ever 
made to come to Chicago. On Thursday 
the Quaker Oats Co. bought 5,000 bus 
new Texas corn at $1.82, track, Chicago, 
and bid $1.80 for 5900 bus more. The 
price at which the new corn was bought 
was about the same as for old corn for 
shipment from the country. 

Texas is expected to raise 200,000,000 
bus corn this year, against 69,000,000 last 
year. That state seldom raises enough 
grain for its own use; if it shipped out 
any, it was necessary to buy later. Kan- 
sas and Oklahoma will have enough corn 
lo supply their requirements, so that 
other sections will not be obliged to: ship 
any corn into the Southwest during the 
winter, leaving the surplus in Iowa and 
Illinois to find market elsewhere. 

SHORT SELLERS RULE THE MARKET 

Speculators have been scared out of 
the grain and provision market, and 
practically everything else, by the govern- 
ment’s attitude, and prices have receded. 
Corn is off 23@36c on futures from the 
recent high point, with December lead- 
ing. Fresh corn is off over 15c. Corn is 
selling on the basis of about $1.25 to the 
farmer, considering. the May price here, 
and December represents $1.50 for hogs, 
while the lowest grade of packing hogs 
is down almost to the $15 level. 

There is a feeling among the trade 
that, under existing conditions, it is not 
wise to be long anything in volume, and 
the short sellers have the market. The 
latter are so anxious to get prices down 
as low as possible that, in the absence of 
hedging pressure, they oversell the mar- 
kets and, in trying to take profits, numer- 
ous sharp bulges result. 


PROVISION MARKET DEPRESSED 


A semi-demoralized condition exists in 
the grain and provision trade as the re- 
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sult of the continued agitation for a re- 
duction in the high cost of living, the 
government’s attitude toward the pack- 
ers, continued rumors of prosecution of 
profiteers and the break in the hog, cat- 
tle and sheep markets, particularly the 
former. With the government continual- 
iy after the packers, they have withdrawn 
their support from the hog market, and 
the average price has declined $4 per 100 
Ibs within about 30 days. The price for 
the general run of hogs dropped $2.50 in 
two days within a week, necessitating a 
break of over $3 bbl in pork, nearly 2c 
lb in lard and $2.75 in short ribs, while 
hams and bacon and other meats were 
off 1@2c. Cattle have dropped $1.50@2 
within two weeks, and dressed beef is off 
11% !b. Sheep and lambs are $1.75@2 
lower. 
BOXCARS VERY SCARCE 

The car supply is to govern the move- 
ment of grains from the farms to ter- 
minal markets and the seaboard, from 
now on. There is an acute shortage of 
boxcars on all western roads, and eastern 
lines are also reporting a growing scar- 
city. Western lines are behind in their 
orders for cars, and are working up to 
their equipment capacity. Supplies of 
bad-order cars have increased of late as 
the result of the shopmen’s strike, and it 
will take some time, railway officials say, 
to get caught up. The surplus cars on 
all western roads have been exhausted 
and, with wheat given the preference, 
the movement of coarse grains is not ex- 
pected to be heavy. 

MILLFEEDS FIRM 

Throughout the central states at the 
present time outdoor feeding is greatly 
reduced, due to the warm, ay weather. 
In consequence, there has been a very ac- 
tive demand for all grades of millfeeds, 
mainly middlings, both brown and white, 
and also red dog. The former is quoted 
at $57 and the latter at $64.50, in 100-Ib 
sacks. Feed jobbers are apparently no- 
ticing the light supply, which is greatly 
reduced at this season of the year. Mills 
are not being operated to as great capac- 
ity as during ordinary times. 

SPECULATORS OBLIGED TO LIQUIDATE 


Speculators who are long or short Sep- 
tember grains are obliged to liquidate at 
once, under the regulations of the Food 
Administration, unless they have a li- 
cense. It is understood that the princi- 
pal holding of September corn is by the 
industries that want a delivery of the 
cash grain. Unless there is a material in- 
crease in receipts, and corn is run into 
store for delivery, they will not get any 
cash corn. 

There is practically no contract corn in 
public elevators here. A week ago there 
were 39,000 bus, which have since been 
withdrawn. Farmers are not hedging 
their new corn crop with sales for De- 
cember delivery, as it is about 50c below 
the price of old corn in the sample mar- 
ket. December has been over 40c under 
the September, and September 12@1l5c 
discount from the cash. 

The country holders in Illinois and 
Iowa are selling more old corn, which in- 
dicates that farmers are well satisfied 
with the crop prospects. 

NOTES 

A Board of Trade membership sold at 
$9,300, net, to the buyer, a new high 
record. The late demand has been satis- 
fied. 

B. A. Eckhart, of the B. A. Eckhart 
Milling Co., Chicago, after a vacation of 
three or four weeks in the East, returned 
home today, 

Norman & Kiederlen, Webster Build- 
ing, Chicago, is the name of a new con- 
cern that has engaged in the handling of 
millfeeds of all kinds. 

The United States Grain Corporation 
has stopped shipping wheat from the 
West, and is not expected to resume un- 
til the congestion in the East is removed. 

W. C. Kreger, sales-manager of the 
Weber Flour Mills Corporation, Salina, 
Kansas, was in Chicago the latter part of 
the week, on his way to the central and 
eastern states. 

The Smith-Manire Commission Co., 
Webster Building, Chicago, succeeds the 
Williams Commission Co., brokers and 
commission merchants of. millfeeds, cot- 
tonseed feed and other lines of feeding- 
stuffs. 

W. C. Lewis has been engaged by the 
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Durbin Brokerage Co., Kansas City flour 
handlers, to take charge of its Chicago 
office and look after trade in this terri- 
tory about Sept. 15, at which time he 
will decide upon an office. : 

There appears to be a scarcity of 12-0z 
140-lb jute bags, required under govern- 
ment regulations, evidenced " inquiries, 
especially from millers in the western 
states. Bag concerns in Chicago and this 
vicinity say their supply is nearly ex- 
hausted. 

J. F. Sweeney, Aurora, Ill., who has 
been representing one of the spring wheat 
millers in northern Illinois territory, has 
recently been engaged by the Southwest- 
ern Milling Co., Inc., for the same terri- 
tory, and will travel out of the Chicago 
office under directions of Grant C. De- 
Groat. 

Liquidation in rye and barley was a 
factor in the grain trade this week, and 
at one time had a depressing effect on 
other grains. A great deal of spreading 
was done between Minneapolis and Chi- 


cago, and large purchases of rye were, 


made to take off hedges, but failed to 
help the market. 

Considerable interest is being taken in 
the announcement in this publication of 
a leading milling organization offering 
its property for sale through a Chicago 
real estate concern. The mill is said to 
be of large capacity and in good condi- 
tion. The elevators are modern, tile, and 
of late construction. 

There is a rumor in the grain trade 
that the wheat market will be reopened 
in February for trading in the 1920 crop. 
Government operations are to be con- 
fined entirely to the 1919 crop, and its 
control will cease June 1, 1920, Nothing 
definite is known as to when the market 
will be thrown open. 

Both eastern and local millers were 
large buyers of wheat this week. Prices 
were advanced slightly in the early days, 
only to weaken later in sympathy with 
the decline in corn, oats and rye. Sup- 
plies of the lower grades are increasing. 
Winter wheat sold mainly at le over 
basic price. Springs were in better de- 
mand, and brought an average of 20c 
above the basic for No. 1 northern. 


Ralph Denio, manager of the J. W. 
Denio Milling Co., Sheridan, Wyo., was 
in Chicago, Thursday, on his way home 
from Indianapolis, Ind., where he had 
been consulting with the Nordyke & Mar- 
mon Co. with reference to a new modern 
mill to be built on the site of the one 
burned a few weeks ago. It is under- 
stood that the insurance carried in mu- 
tual companies on the mill and elevators 
has been satisfactorily adjusted. 


One of the disturbing elements in the 
flour trade at present is the possibility 
of further labor troubles among bakery 
employees. Less than two months ago a 
strike of considerable importance was 
carried on here for at least a month, and 
matters were adjusted by both employers 
and employees agreeing to a settlement. 
Bakery owners were advised this week 
that employees, outside of drivers, soon 
will demand an advance of $1 a day. 





WISCONSIN 

Mitwavkes, Wis., Aug. 30.—The flour 
production of Milwaukee mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,000 bbls, was 11,900 
this week, representing 66 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 10,000, or 55 per 
cent, last week. A year ago, mills with 
a capacity of 16,000 bbls produced 9,000, 
or 56 per cent. The rye flour production 
for the week was 2,100 bbls, compared 
with 3,780 last week and 3,400 last year. 

Flour business showed a decided im- 
provement, inquiries coming from a wide 
territory. Shipping directions came in 
freely, and a satisfactory amount of flour 
was loaded out. The car situation showed 
some improvement, but is far from nor- 
mal. Choice city brands of hard spring 
wheat patent were quoted at $11.70@ 
11.75 in cotton %’s. There was only a 
moderate call for straight, which was 
offered at $11.05@11.15 in cotton ¥’s. 
Clear was offered at $9.75@10.05 in cot- 
ton ¥,’s. 

There was a good demand for Kansas 
patent, and some round lots were booked 
for September shipment. Mills had many 
inquiries from the East and could have 
sold more, but were unable to make ship- 
ment in specified time. Jobbers reported 
an improved business, with a good call 
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from grocers, 
$10.60 in jute. 

Rye flour dull, with inquiry light. Most 
large buyers were out of the market. 
One mill reported fair business, but oth- 
ers say that trade has fallen off. There 
was very little inquiry from the East and 
Southwest, but state and local business 
was good. Quotations were $7.90@8.40 
for white, $7.25@7.75 for straight, and 
$6@6.25 for dark, in jute. 

There was very little call for corn flour. 
Prospects are for a better business, as 
offerings of corn have become more lib- 
eral, Very little was done in straight 
carloads. Prices quoted were $4.90 for 
corn flour, $4.75 for corn meal and $4.75 
for corn grits. 


Prices held strong at 


MILLFEED 

The call for heavy feeds was brisk, and 
offerings of middlings were light. Ship- 
pers have considerable August feed com- 
ing that has not been shipped. Offerings 
of bran were fairly moderate, and the 
call was not so brisk. Eastern dealers 
were out of the market most of the time. 
Southwestern bran was offered more free- 
ly, but shippers were skeptical about 
making contracts for September ship- 
ment, having bought freely for that ship- 
ment early in August. 

Transit stuff at eastern junction points 
sold fairly well. Hominy feed was lower, 
and oil meal also declined. The state 
trade in feed was light. Country dealers 
had fair stocks on hand, and in some 
cases were willing to resell feed bought 
for August delivery. Screenings were in 
light demand, owing to the high prices 
asked, 

NOTES 

The Oconto (Wis.) Milling Co. is seek- 
ing the services of a miller. 

The Iver Peterson Milling Co., Ettrick, 
will construct a dam at its mill site. 

The Negaumee took 50,000 bus oats, 
50,000 bus barley and 79,735 bus rye to 
Buffalo this week, loading at elevator A. 

Stuart Hyde, secretary and general 
manager Stratton-Ladish Milling Co., has 
returned from a two weeks’ business trip 
in the East. 

John C. Kramer, Jr., has purchased the 
feed mill, elevator and grain business of 
John H. Johnson, Monford, taking im- 
mediate possession. 

The Wells-Oser Milling Co., De Pere, 
has been incorporated by Hugo S. Wells, 
Clifford A. Olson and Leland Wells, with 
$20,000 capital stock. 

The Dale (Wis.) Farmers’ Co-opera- 
tive Exchange has been incorporated, 
with $12,000 capital stock, and the New 
London (Wis.) Farmers’ Exchange Co., 
with $5,000, 

The Langlade Wholesale Co. is being 
incorporated by Joseph Goldberg, who 
operates a flour and feed store at Rhine- 
lander, and Harry Goldberg, of Antigo, 
to do a general wholesale flour and feed 
business at Antigo. 

The flour production of Milwaukee 
mills for August was 41,400 bbls, com- 
pared with 48,800 in July and 35,000 in 
August, 1918. The rye flour production 
for August was 12,680 bbls, compared 
with 17,340 in July and 10,900 in August, 
1918. 

Frank H. Blodgett, president of the 
Blodgett-Holmes Co., Janesville, Wis., 
and also president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Rye Flour Millers, is taking 
an extended vacation in Colorado. Mr. 
Blodgett’s health has not been good for 
some time, and he will pay little atten- 
tion to business until he has obtained a 
complete rest. 

With the generous rains in Wisconsin 
the past week there has been a general 
improvement in pastures, and the ground 
has been put in good condition for fall 
plowing, which is being pushed as fast 
as labor conditions permit. . Corn has 
matured very rapidly, and cutting is gen- 
eral in the more advanced fields. The 
condition of the crop is good to excellent. 

H. N. Wuson. 





Due to the termination of the contract 
for flour with Australia by the British 
government, some mills in Victoria have 
reduced their operation from three shifts 
of eight hours every 24 hours to one. 
This will cause a heavy shortage in bran 


and pollard, which is disturbing to feed- 
ers. 
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Flour demand this week was fairly 
good, but buyers only took small lots for 
near-by requirements, and the total busi- 
ness done was disappointing for this time 
of year, when, under normal conditions, 
mills usually make heavy bookings. A 
redeeming feature was the large volume 
of business booked to the Grain Corpora- 
tion by local millers and jobbers and 
near-by mills. These sales were made at 
the extreme range of $9.90@10.30, jute, 
Baltimore. 

Southern trade in soft wheat patents 
continued fairly active, but country mills 
reported business restricted by another 
strike in Illinois coal mines, which will 
soon affect operation of mills. There has 
been no improvement in the car short- 
age, which is becoming very acute. Coun- 
try mills are far behind in shipments, 
and southern buyers are clamoring for 
supplies. 

While business reported this week con- 
sisted largely of soft wheat flours, mills 
also reported a fair domestic demand for 
hard wheat flour. Nominal quotations in 
jute sacks: hard wheat 95 per cent $10.20 
@10.50, 100 per cent $9.90@10.10, clear 
$7@7.50, low-grade $6.50@6.75; soft 
wheat patent $9.80@10.25, 100 per cent 
$9.25@9.50, clear $7@7.50, low-grade 
$6.50@6.75; old spring wheat patent $12 
@12.50, 100 per cent $11.50@11.75, first 
clear $8.50@9, second clear $6.50@7. 

Locally, flour trade was generally dull. 
A few sales of hard and soft wheat patents 
were reported from day to day, but there 
is practically no demand for clears and 
low-grades, even though mills are lower- 
ing prices in order to dispose of accumu- 
lating stocks. 

There was no change in the rye flour 
market. Demand continues quiet, and 
very little business was done. New rye 
flour was quoted in jute at $8.30 for 
fancy white patent, $7.55 for medium 
dark, and $6.40 for extra dark. 


* ” 


The wheat feed market was steady and 
firm, with a fair demand for spot or 
quick shipment. Bran sold at the close 
at $43.50@44, gray shorts at $59, and 
middlings at $61. White hominy feed 
was quoted nominally at $72. Oat feed 
sold at $26.50, and No. 1 alfalfa meal at 
$38.50. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 50,400 bbls, for the week 
ending Aug. 30, with comparisons: 

Flour Pet. of 


output § activity 
-) 2k. Meee Sergi 43,700 87 
Last. WOK ...cccccccccnene 43,700 87 
VORP ABO ceceserecevsssece 38,600 77 
Two yearS ABO ......eeeeee 42,900 85 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 


which is sold from St. Louis: 
Flour Pet. of 





output activity 
PRIS WEEK .ovcccccvseesercs 54,400 70 
Last week -. 55,400 72 
Year ago 57,000 74 
Two years AZO .....ceeveee 57,800 75 


EMBARGO ON WHEAT 


A meeting was called by H. B. Lang, 
vice-president of the Grain Corporation, 
Saturday, on his return from New York. 
At this meeting Mr. Lang stated that the 
embargo on wheat in this section could 
not be lifted at once, as stocks here had 
accumulated so that all private ware- 
houses and public elevators were practi- 
cally filled, and shipments to eastern 
markets were at present limited. 

Mr. Lang said it was the pu of the 
Grain Corporation to accumulate stocks 
at interior points. Mills, however, will be 
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able to obtain permits to secure what 
hard wheat they desire to buy in other 
markets. As soon as circumstances per- 
mit, the embargo will be lifted and a 
sufficient number of cars of soft wheat 
will be allowed to come into this market 
to supply requirements. 


NOTES 


An embargo on all wheat shipments to 
St. Louis went into effect Aug. 28. 


V. V. Corbin, of the Corbin Flour Co., 
Chicago, this week called on the St. Louis 
office. 


H. K. Schafer, manager Maney Mill- 
ing Co., Omaha, Neb., was here this week, 
calling on the trade. 


Charles F, Rock, attorney-in-fact for 
the Millers’ Exchange, Kansas City, was 
on ’change this week. 


Warren G. Davisson, manager Ottawa 
(Kansas) Milling Co., was here this week 
and called on the company’s St. Louis 
ame saatte, the Dreyer Commission 

0. 


A new flour and jobbing brokerage con- 
cern has been organized in St. Louis un- 
der the name of Atlas Flour Co., with 
$10,000 capital stock, fully paid. Officers 
of the company: A. J. Wiesehan, presi- 
dent; E. Zirnheld, of the Zirnheld Flour 
Co., vice-president; A. T. Bledsoe, secre- 
tary. Their office is at 313 Pierce Build- 
ing. 

The Seele Bros. Grain Co., of this city, 
which operates the Mississippi Valley ele- 
vator, this week unloaded one car of 
80,000 bus capacity, which contained 144,- 
270 bus wheat, and another, with a ca- 
pacity of 100,000 bus, which contained 
163,200 bus. This establishes a record 
in this market for maximum quantities 
in loading cars. 


The Southern Illinois Millers’ Associa- 
tion and the Southeastern Millers’ Asso- 
ciation held a meeting in St. Louis this 
week, the latter being represented by J. B. 
McLemore, secretary, G. A. Breaux, of 
Ballard & Ballard, Louisville, and W. B. 
Anderson, Jr., of Hopkinsville, Ky. The 
meeting was called to discuss the ad- 
visability of an advertising campaign for 
the benefit of soft winter wheat flour. 
Nothing definite was decided upon, but 
another meeting in this connection will 
be held in St. Louis Sept. 4. 





BRITAIN’S FOOD PROBLEMS 


Situation There More Difficult Than in Unit- 
ed States—Controller to Continue 
Supervision 


British government officials are having 
greater troubles on their hands to stop - 
profiteering in food, and to reduce the 
present high prices, than American offi- 
cials are encountering, according to a 
dispatch from London to the Journal of 
Commerce and Commercial Bulletin. Of 
course, the problem is along different 
lines, because America can almost en- 
tirely supply herself with food of her own 
production, whereas Great Britain must 
depend on imports. 

In view of the very grave apprehension 
as to the course of prices during the 
coming winter, the government has de- 
cided that the ministry of. food should 
continue for the present, with full powers, 
and it is accordingly making arrange- 
ments to regulate during the coming win- 
ter supplies, prices and distribution of 
essential foodstuffs, either by statutory 
order or by arrangement with the trades 
concerned. 

The articles so controlled would com- 

rise bread, meat, bacon, milk, cheese, 

utter, margarine, sugar, fish, eggs and 
certain subsidiary foods of which there 


might be an actual or prospective short- 
age. 
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While flour market conditions are quiet 
on the surface, there is a much stronger 
undertone as the result of a fair though 
quiet demand for flour. Though no large 
lines are being taken on, owing to the 
unsettled general conditions, there seems 
to have been during the week a fair total 
volume of business in small lots. 

The market is bare of spot stuff, with 
exceedingly light receipts, and quick ship- 
ments seem to be in most instances de- 
sired by those who buy. This condition 
is not only true here, but prevails in all 
the large eastern distributing centers, and 
from present appearances will so con- 
tinue for some time. Some buyers, real- 

-~taing the possible danger resulting from 
short supplies, have arranged with mills 
to keep flour on the way continuously. 

The great problem is the movement of 
clears, which at present seem to be a 
drug on the market both here and else- 
where in the East. One mill having 
10,000 bbls on hand tried to move them 
at a shade under $10, jute, but the prob- 
abilities are that they could not be sold 
in any quantity even at a substantial 
reduction below this figure. 

The principal reason for this seems to 
be that bakers are using the better grades 
of flour in their bread mixtures, in all 
probability as a reaction against the poor 
neon § of bread pene during the 
period of enforced use of substitutes. 
This is an excellent sign that people are 
awakening to the real value of good 
bread, pon its saving effect in these days 
of high prices of other food commodities. 

Illustrative of how little interest buy- 
ers have had in the proposal of the Grain 
Corporation offer to sell flour at prices 
which seemed to be somewhat under the 
market level, up to last week exactly 
three cars were reported sold, two of 
which later were canceled. The flour, 
being made from soft winter wheat, is 
not readily salable, and consumers prefer 
that made from hard wheat for use in 
bread-baking. 

When interrogated as to whether or 
not the Grain Corporation would take up 
the direct distribution of flour to the 
consumer, Julius H. Barnes said he 
thought such a course would be inadvis- 
able, and that -the organization had 
neither the time, facilities nor money 
to do so. 

Flour prices have been somewhat re- 
duced this week, evidently in an endeavor 
to force sales, but beyond small, scatter- 
ing lots the lower prices brought no busi- 
ness. One large mill representative said 
that, at $11.75, jute, big lots of flour 
could be moved; others, with prices 30c 
under this figure, were only able to book 
a limited number of orders for lots of 
1,000 or 2,000 bbls. 

General quotations: spring fancy pat- 
ent, $12.95@13.25; standard patent, 
$11.25@11.95; first clears, $9.90@10.25; 
winter straights, $10@10.25; Kansas 
straights, $10.65@11.20; rye, $7.85@8.50, 
—all in jute. 


COST OF BREAD 


The Buffalo Flour Club, at its meeting 
last week, protested against any legisla- 
tion tending toward further food restric- 
tions, in the belief that it could have no 
effect toward decreasing high food prices. 

This organization is doing a good work 
in sending out through the trade the fol- 
Peres | under the caption, “Cost of 
Bread”: 

“Tt is on record in the United States 
Senate that flour is retailing generally 
throughout the East at $14 bbl 

“The average annual consumption is 


one barrel per person—$l4 a year for 
flour isn’t much. It’s about 344c a day. 
Compare it with clothing, shoes and other 
commodities, or the daily cigar, 

“Many of us could get along with 24 
per cent less of some of the higher- 
priced foods by doubling up on bread. 

“To offset the H.C.L. we urge consum- 
ers to use more flour. It’s cheaper and 
healthier than any other food on the mar- 
ket today.” 

This example should be followed by 
others, because of its helpfulness in show- 
ing the real value and light cost of white 
flour as a food product. 

GRAIN CORPORATION PURCHASES 

The Grain Corporation this week pur- 
chased 408,085 bbls hard and soft wheat 
flour combined. The prices ranged $9.90 
@10.30, jute, Baltimore, but the official 
information as given out did not show 
which applied to hard and which to soft 
wheat, nor did it indicate the amount of 
each that went to make up the total pur- 
chase. 


PENNSYLVANIA MILLERS TO MEET 
The Pennsylvania Millers’ State Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual convention 
this year at Harrisburg, Sept. 9-11, the 
headquarters being the Penn-Harris Ho- 
tel. This is probably the oldest millers’ 
association in the United States. Its con- 
ventions are always well attended, and 

this year’s event will be no exception. 


NOTES 

The Millers’ Export Association re- 
ports a continually increasing member- 
ship. Last week several New York state 
millers came to New York for the pur- 
pose of discussing the matter, and joined 
before leaving for home. 

The National Federated Flour Clubs 
have sent a protest to R. N. Collyer, 
chairman official classification commit- 
tee, against putting in force the proposed 
rule that flour packages below 49 Ibs 
shall be shipped in a container or en- 
velope. The basis of the protest is that 
much of this class of shipment goes to the 
small distributing trade, and the pro- 
posed rule, if put in force, would increase 
the price of flour sold in small packages 
not less than 30¢ bbl, which, in view of 
the nation-wide movement to decrease 
food costs, is undesirable at this time. 

Among millers visiting New York this 
week were W. H. Hayward, treasurer 
C. A. Gambrill Mfg. Co., Baltimore; C. 
M. Stickell, Hagerstown, Md; W. L. 
McDonald, Krumm Milling Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio; John W. Cain, sales-manager 
Midland Milling Co., Kansas City; W. 
H. Duffett, president J. A. Hinds & Co., 
Rochester, N. Y; George P. Urban, sec- 
retary and treasurer George Urban Mill- 
ing Co., Buffalo; W. V. Hamilton, Cale- 
donia, N. Y; George G. Davis, treasurer 
J. G. Davis Co., Rochester, N. Y; J. A. 
Walter, president J. A. Walter Milling 
Co., Buffalo. 





BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., Aug. 30.—There is 
plenty of new wheat flour offering on the 
local market, with some millers quoting 
slightly lower prices on standard grades. 
Demand, however, shows no improvement, 
and millers’ representatives report this 
week one of the dullest in months. As 
one dealer put.it, the delay of buyers in 
stocking up is likely to bring everybody 
into the market during the coming month, 
all wanting flour for September ship- 
ment, with the result that the mills will 
be unable to fill their orders and the 
buyers will have to accept delay in de- 
livery. 

Old spring wheat flours are practically 
out of the market, and quotations are 
nominal and only made upon request. 
New flours are being offered freely from 
both hard and soft wheat sections, but 


' wheat flour 


new-crop spring 
bought up to the 


wheat flours have dropped 
20@30c r standard brands, but spe- 
cial short patents are held higher, it all 
depending upon the position of the mill 
as regards wheat. Standard patents are 
held 5 the range of $11.65@12.30 bbl, in 
sacks, with special short patents at $12.30 
@12.50. 

New soft winter wheat flours are 
steady, with patents quoted at $10.60@ 
11 and straights at $10.30@10.75, in 
sacks. New hard winter wheat flours are 
about 20c bbl lower on the inside range 
of prices, with top quotations unchanged. 

Corn products are quoted lower, with 
the exception of granulated and bolted 
corn meal, which remain unchanged. The 
decline in prices is 15@25c per 100-lb 
sack, demand ruling slow. 

Oatmeal is also lower, with a good de- 
mand reported at the range now quoted. 
Offerings are moderate. 

NOTES - 

The Rockville Grain Co., Vernon, 
Conn., has been formed, with $60,000 
capital.. 

Edwin A. Thompson, of Thompson- 

Perkins, Inc., flour and feed, has applied 
for membership in the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce. 
. The Massachusetts Export Co., Inc., 
Boston, has been organized, with $20,000 
capital; also Smith & Vogel, Inc., Boston, 
to dealin flour, grain and feed, with 
$50,000 capital. 


comparatively little 


Louis W. DePass. 





BUFFALO 

Burrato, N. Y., Aug. 30.—The de- 
mand for flour comes in streaks, several 
very good days being reported early in 
the week, but today there was practically 
nothing done. Some millers believe that 
kind of a market will prevail for months, 
while others are of the opinion that, as 
soon as the government lets go, business 
will resume its normal proportions, as 
everybody will be able to figure a little 
way ahead. 

There is no stability to prices of flour, 
every mill doing the best possible and 
hoping for a change in the near future. 
There are all sorts of prices for what 
should be the same grade, and buyers 
who cannot understand it appear to sim- 
ply shut their eyes and go it blind. 

Some of the mills are going full tilt 
while others have been forced to curtail 
their output considerably the last few 
days, owing to the scarcity of cars. Con- 
siderable wheat is arriving by rail for the 
mills, and the cars, as soon as emptied, 
are loaded. with flour for the East. There 
are not half enough of them, and yet 
some have been ordered west as soon as 
empty. There is some talk of permits 
being taken off on the shipments of 
wheat to Buffalo, which would help ma- 
terially. 

Millers report a fair inquiry for clear, 
and little to offer. There is nothing 
doing in graham flour, and rye flour is 
very slow and easy. 

Kansas mill representatives here say 
business is good, and prices are about the 
same as for several weeks. Kansas 
standard patent is quoted at $11@11.30, 
and short patent at $11.40@11.70, in jute, 
Buffalo rate points. Higher prices are 
looked for next week. 

Winter wheat mills reduecd prices an- 
other 25c this week, and are now about 
in line to do business. Short patent is 
quoted at $11, standard at $10.45, and 
pastry at $9.75, track, Buffalo. Last half 
of September or October shipment is 
offered at 40c bbl less. 

There were no offerings of millfeeds 
today, either spot or prompt shipment; 
in fact, most of the mills say they have 
withdrawn from the market until Octo- 
ber, owing to the uncertainty of produc- 
tion, and all are well sold ahead. The 
big demand for bran was unexpected, 
and everything was cleaned up yesterday, 
while there have been no standard mid- 
dlings, flour middlings or red dog offered 
by the mills for some weeks. 

The few cars coming out from resell- 
ers are bringing enormously high prices, 
sales of middlings being reported at $61 
@62, track, Buffalo. Jobbers believe 


there will be some millfeeds offered right 


along, in spite of the declaration by the 
mills that they will have none to spare 
next month. 
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Winter wheat millers in Michigan are 

— $48.50 for bran and en cord for 
prompt or 60-day s nt. 

Ceahiaaesl coarse feed mt stenty all 
week, with a little better demand. No 
spot hominy, gluten feed or cottonseed 
meal were offered, and dealers are a. 
ing resellers high prices for anything 
they can get, to fill orders. New 36 per 
cent, September, October and November 
shipment, was quoted at $77@78, and 
384%, per cent $3 more, track, Buffalo. 
Oil meal lower, and offerings fair; spot 
sold at $86 on track, and the mills were 
holding for $86, September or October 
shipment. 

Rolled oats in fair demand and steady. 
Oat hulls, reground, sacked, were offered 
at $27, track, Buffalo, 


THE OUTPUT 


The flour output of the mills here for 
the week ending Aug. 30 was 138,650 bbls, 
or 80 per cent of capacity, compared with 
116,550, or 70 per cent, last week, 159,100, 
or 96 per cent, last year, 95,160, or 57 
per cent, in 1917, and 102,200, or 72 per 
cent, in 1916. ; 

NOTES 

Snow fell in many parts of the north- 
ern section of this state this week. 

H. M. Blinn, secretary of the C. A. 
Gambrill Mfg. Co., of Baltimore, has 
been in Buffalo for some days in connec- 
tion with the company’s new plant at 
Ellicott City, Md. 

Stocks of wheat here are about 8,200,- 
000 bus, compared with 2,100,000 last 
year. There are nearly 3,000,000 bus of 
oats and 1,200,000 of rye here. Last 
year, stocks were small. 

The Genesee Pure Food Co., Le Roy, 
N. Y., will soon add a brick, concrete and 
steel story to two units of its plant. 
Most of this new space will be used for 
storage. The company also has a plant 
at Bridgeburg, Ont. 

Corn meal in the country is retailing 
at $86 ton, and middlings at $65@68. 
Farmers are getting $2.10 bu for wheat, 
or $70 ton. They are, therefore, grind- 
ing the wheat. Country millers believe 
that this wheat may be needed later. 

The Miner-Hillard Milling Co., of 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., is building at its 
Pittston, Pa., plant a warehouse, four 
stories and basement, 65x97, with un- 
loading elevator for package goods. The 
plans were prepared by the A. E. Baxter 
Engineering & Appraisal Co., which is in 
charge of the work. 

A cargo of 50,000 bus wheat was 
brought to this port, Thursday, from the 
wrecked government elevator at Port 
Colborne. It was consigned to an ele- 
vator here. Quite liberal receipts of 
wheat by lake are expected in Buffalo 
next week. The receipts this week were 
3,000,000 bus, compared with 900,000 a 
year ago. 

E. BanGasser. 





BALTIMORE 


Bautimore, Mp., Aug. 30.—Flour was 
lower and fairly active under freer of- 
ferings. Springs, which were as weak 
as they had been strong, led the decline, 
and in instances were off 50c bbl or more 
from previous asking prices. Hard win- 
ters were comparatively steady and en- 
joyed the best demand, while soft win- 
ters were largely inert and nominal. 

The trade sees nothing bright ahead. 
It is the feeling that the Grain Corpora- 
tion intends to put flour down, and that 
stuff bought now will have to run the 
gauntlet of embargoes as well as permits, 
and can never be sold at a profit in com- 
petition with the government. Still, the 
trade is willing to do a little buying on 
faith and take chances, 

New springs were weak and in moder- 
ate request, short patents closing nom- 
inally at $11.50@11.75; long patents, $11 
@11.25; first clears, $8.75@9.25,—in 98- 
lb cottons; 45c more in wood, or 30c less 
in bulk. Sales were fair, and included 
long patent at $11@11.25, first clear at 
$9.15, and second clear at $6.50, all basis 
cotton. Long patent was offered down 
to $10.85, if not $10.75, cotton or jute, 
but it was said to be very long. 

New hard winters, while slightly easier, 
were in good demand, short patents at 
the close ranging nominally $11.35@11.60; 
long patents, $10.85@11.10; first clears, 
$8.60@9.10,—in 98-Ib cottons; 45c more 
in wood, or 30c less in bulk. Trading 
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was above the average, and ran_princi- 
pally to long patent at and around $11, 
cotton. Some mills turned down bids of 
$11.25, cotton, while others were glad to 
sell at the even figure or less. One mill 
offered to sell long ‘stock as low as $10.57, 
cotton or jute. 

New soft winters were barely steady, 
and slow, patents closing nominally at 
$10.35@10.60; near-by straights, $9.75@ 
10,—in 98-lb cottons; 45¢c more in wood, 
or 30¢ less in bulk, Business was light, 
and confined mainly to near-by straight 
at $9.50, bulk, or $9.75 dn second-hand 
cottons. Ohio was quoting top patent 
at $10.45, cotton, with but few if any 
takers. 

City mills ran strong on export sales, 
but reported domestic trade quiet. They 
reduced flour 25@75c bbl as to grade, 
but made no change in feed. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 47,250 
bbls; destined for export, 28,248. 


NOTES 


Grain exports from here this week were 
only 683,389 bus wheat. 

Number of seagoing vessels bound for 
Baltimore, 72; number now in port, 60. 

J. A. Walter, president J. A. Walter 
Milling Co. Inc. Buffalo, was here 
Thursday. 

Cars permitted for wheat, but not yet 
arrived, 3,488, indicating 4,185,600 bus 
which are still to come forward. 

Visitors were C. H. Little, of Little 
Bros., grain, Kalamazoo, Mich., and Cap- 
tain R. L. Piercey, Seventh Battalion, 
First Australian Division, Melbourne. 

Receipts of southern corn from Nov. 
7, 1918, to Aug. 30, 1919, 597,946 bus; 
year ago, 501,695. Range of prices this 
week, $1.90@2.10; last year, $1.60@1.90. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 20 to Aug. 30, 807,631 bus; same 
period last year, 938,895. Range of prices 
this week, $1.45@2.3534; last year, $2@ 
2.38%. 

The Baltimore Ship and Commerce 
Corporation, with $500,000 6 ere stock, 
to operate transatlantic and coastwise 
lines from this port, has been incorporat- 
ed by New York and Baltimore capital- 
ists. 

W. E. Harris & Son, grain exporters 
and forwarders, have cleared from this 
port in the last month about 3,000,000 
bus grain—1,500,000 wheat for Belgium 
and 1,500,000 barley for the United King- 
dom. 

The Pacific Mail Steamship Co. will 
next month inaugurate a tri-weekly serv- 
ice between San Francisco and Baltimore 
via the Panama Canal, with four fine new 
steel steamers purchased from the Ship- 
ping Board. 


The government purposes opening a 
great department store here on Sept. 25 
for the sale of everything an army of 
4,000,000 men required, barring shoes and 
outer clothing, but including foodstuffs 
and blankets, at less than retail prices. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad’s new 5,000,- 
000-bu grain elevator at Canton, Balti- 
more, replacing No. 3 house, which burned 
June 13, -1916, is expected to be ready for 
business Dec. 1. It is said the new ele- 
vator, when finished, will*be the most 
modern and complete granary in the 
world, 

It is reported that O. T. Davis, of 
Mount Airy, Md., has sold his mill and 
elevator at that point to Marion V. Ryn- 
kles for $15,000. It is said Mr. Davis re- 
cently paid $16,500 for the property. 
The mill was formerly owned and operat- 
ed by the late Charles A. Runkles, and 
has a daily capacity of 30 bbls flour. 


The Maryland Casualty Co. has pur- 
chased 25 acres of land in the northern 
suburbs of Baltimore, where it will erect 
a modern office building for the comfort 
and convenience of its 951 local em- 
ployees. It is estimated that the pro- 
posed improvement, including ground 
and buildings, will cost over $1,000,000. 


_ The Maryland Association of the Bak- 
ing Industry will hold a special meeting 
at Arion Park, this city, Sept. 2. An 
attendance of 200 is expected. Among 
the speakers will be Rudolph Fries, of 
New York; Henry Hohengarten, ex- 
resident American Association of the 
aking Industry; Albert Schultheis, 
president Washington Bakers’ Associa- 


tion; Henry Milford, superintendent bak- 
ing department of Ol 


Dutch Market 





Co., W D. C., and a resen- 
tative from local office of the United 
States Grain Corporation. ‘ 


To facilitate the importation and han-. 


dling of Argentine corn through Balti- 
more, and to take care of the frequent 
shipments of 
market to Chicago and points in Ohio, 
Indiana and Illinois, the Baltimore Traf- 
fic Bureau recently requested the Rail- 
road Administration, through the Balti- 
more .& Ohio Railroad, to establish a 
special grain rate from Baltimore to 
destinations in the above territory. The 
bureau is in receipt of advice that the 
administration has issued freight rate 
authority for the publication, on 30 days’ 
notice by the railroads, of a reduced rate 
of 271%4c per 100 lbs, Baltimore to Chi- 
cago and Milwaukee, and to points inter- 
mediate, on the usual percentage basis. 
The Baltimore & Ohio promises publica- 
tion of tariff at the earliest possible date. 


Caries H. Dorsey. 


ROCHESTER 

Rocuesrer, N. Y., Aug. 30.—City mills 
ground a total of 10,100 bbls flour this 
week, or 55 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 9,300, or 50 per cent, last 
week. Of this aggregate, 7,300 bbls were 
spring, 2,100 winter and 700 rye. 

While trade is not brisk, there seems 
to be a better tone. One of the leading 
millers here, who has just returned from 
the eastern territory, says the sentiment 
there is that business will work to some- 
thing like normal volume this fall. This 
is based on the belief that the govern- 
ment mirage of cheap flour will fade 
away shortly, and that in place of it will 
be a fair business in flour priced on the 
basis of cost of wheat in the open market. 

Inquiry from the Boston markets and 
the East generally has considerably im- 
proved. Stocks are reported low and, 
with the possibility of a railroad tie-up 
threatening, some business has been stim- 
ulated. However, all orders are for im- 
mediate delivery, indicating that stocks 
are low and that there is little disposi- 
tion to buy except for immediate needs. 

While mills here have a good local 
trade with bakers, there is littke demand 
from that direction as yet. Many of the 
larger concerns bought rather heavily of 
old-wheat flour to carry through until 
new wheat is well dried. About the only 
business from that quarter is in small 
lots and for immediate delivery. In some 
cases, clears are dragging and mills are 
storing part of the output. 

Principal quotations on hard wheat 
flour: ‘patents, $12.50@13 bbl, cotton 
1/,’s, car lots, Boston; local, $12.75; bak- 
ers patent, $12.50, cotton %’s, Boston; 
clears, $9.50@10.50, cotton ¥,’s, car lots, 
Boston; local, $10; low-grade, $7@7.40, 
jute, car lots, Boston. 

Soft wheat millers complain that re- 
ceipts from farmers are very light. In 
some instances offerings are scarcely 
large enough to meet immediate needs, 
and millers are forced to go outside for 
wheat, paying the long price. With work 
crowding, and help scarce, growers are 
giving attention to something besides 
marketing the crop. 

Aside from this, it is likely that farm- 
ers are inclined to hang on, remembering 
the experience of some who sold as high 
as $2.60 last spring. Further, with corn 
and millfeed extremely high and in some 
localities difficult to get ‘at any price, 
farmers are grinding some wheat for 
feed. All and all, it looks as though win- 
ter wheat offerings here would be re- 
stricted for some time. 

Under such conditions, it does not 
seem likely that winter straights can ease 
off much, even under the hammering of 
the government and labor agitation. 
Prices are steady, with mills sold ahead 
30 to 60 days. Quotations: winter 
straights, $10.25@10.30 bbl, cotton 1’s, 
car lots, Boston;. local, $12. Stocks of 
jobbers, retailers and bakers are gen- 
erally low, and any clearing in the situa- 
tion would probably mean heavy buying. 

Demand for rye flour is ~— If pres- 
ent grain and feed prices hold, a ee 
deal of rye will be ground for feed. Best 
white brands of rye flour are quoted 
around $8.25 bbl, cotton ¥’s, car lots, 
Boston. Western white is being obbed 
at $9.25, with medium quoted at and 
dark at $8.75, all cotton 1,’s. 

While the tone of the bran market is a 
trifle easier, it is not reflected in prices. 
Middlings held firm, with some mills sold 





$62; winter middlin 
n westbound from this” 





peo. Rye ‘feed 
sacked, small lots, local trade. Light 


sales of corn meal. Table grade $5, and | 


feeding $4.20, per 100 lbs. 


NOTES j 

Recent rains have soaked the ground, 
and farmers are plowing for fall seeding. 

Rochester expects to distribute six car- 
loads of government stores here at cost 
price. Sales will be made at the fire- 
engine houses, 

Condition, of the buckwheat crop is 
good to excellent, according to locality. 
The weather has been cool for a week, 
and extremely favorable for filling. If 
the frost holds off until Sept. 20, there 
should be a good crop. 

T. W. Kwapp, 





NASHVILLE 

NasHvitte, Tenn., Aug. 30.—There has 
been a slight improvement this week in 
the demand for flour from the Southeast. 
The buying, however, was largely in car 
lots. The large jobbers have anticipated 
their requirements at least 45 days 
ahead, and it is not expected that they 
will be in the market in force until after 
Jan. 1. 

The indications are that some have pur- 
chased more flour than they were able to 
withdraw within the time limit. The 
question presenting itself at the mills is 
what to do with these contracts. The 
general view seems to be that the regula- 
tions of the Grain Corporation must be 
complied with strictly, and that mills 
must either ship the flour or cancel the 
contracts at the end of 60 days, under 
penalty of 25c bbl for failure. 

The market had an easier tone this 
week, with a decline of 10c. Prices at 
the close were as follows: best or short 
soft winter wheat patents, 98 lbs cotton, 
f.o.b. Ohio River points, $11@11.40; 
standard or regular patents, $10.25@ 
10.55; 100 per cent, $9.95@10. 

No change of importance is noted in 
wheat. Mills have the largest stocks in 
their history. 

* * 

While the demand for millfeed for the 
week was not as active as previously, 
prices remained practically unchanged. 
Mills continue behind with shipments. 
Quotations: soft winter wheat bran, 100- 
Ib bags, per ton, f.o.b. Ohio River points, 
$42@45; mixed feed, $52@56; standard 
middlings or shorts, $58@62. 


FILOUR OUTPUT 

The output of Nashville and southeast- 
ern mills, with a capacity of 230,790 bbls, 
for the week ending Aug. 30 was 185,- 
310, or 80.2 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 171,815 bbls, and 74.5 per 
cent, last week, 39 per cent the same 
week in 1918, 96.6 in 1917, 64.8 in 1916, 
69.1 in 1915, 64.8 in 1914, 64.2 in 1913 
and 59.6 in 1912. : 

: THE CORN TRADE 

There is practically no demand for corn 
meal, and prices continue to decline. 
Some new corn is being offered in Texas, 
but none has yet arrived here. Quota- 
tions: bolted meal, sacked, per 100 lbs, 


f.o.b. Ohio River points, $4.40; plain meal, - 


$4.20. 

Southeastern corn mills, with a capac- 
ity of 135,000 bus, ground this week 16,- 
703, or 12.3 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 20,291 bus and 13.9 per cent 
last week. 

STOCKS 

Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 

as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Aug. 30 Aug. 23 
Flour, bbis .........4.+- 36,000 41,500 
Wheat, bus ......-6508% 959,500 969,000 
Corm,. DIB. 2. ccsesscccesis 103,000 95,000 
Oats, DOO cdcrecrceveses 270,000 172,000 


NOTES" 

Receipts of grain at Nashville this 
week, 304 cars. 

The Phoenix Flour Mill, of Providence, 
Ky., has been sold to R. F. Bishop and 
E. M. Young. 

The Farmers’ Co-operative Association 
will build a grain elevator at Dublin, 
Ga., with a capacity of 30,000 bus. 

The Mercersburg Milling Co., with 
$35,000 capital stock, has been organised 


3 : 
‘$60@62, mill door. 
rm at. $50@52 ston, . 






995 
at Orange, Va, by H. O. Lyne and 


The Majestic Products & 
with G. iby local manager, wl 
engage in the flour and-feed trade at 
Batesville, Ark. 


The Interstate Milling Co., of Char- 
lotte, N. C., plans to enlarge its plant 
and double its capacity, at a cost of 
$100,000, before another harvest. . 

H. Lloyd Hanes has resigned as assist- 
ant jenerit freight agent of the Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway, 
to become vice-president of J. H. Wilkes 
& Co., Nashville, one of the large 
ahd milling concerns of this territory. 
Mr. Hanes had been with the railroad 29 
years, 

Joun Lerrer. 





PHILADELPHIA 

Puivaperen1a, Pa, Aug. 30.—There 
was little change in the local flour market 
this week. Spot supplies were small and 
prices ‘were well maintained, but buyers 
were operating only to satisfy actual 
wants. Forward shipment business is 
inactive, and prices are generally held on 
the same basis as a week ago, though in 
some instances the mills were willing to 
make slight concessions to stimulate sales, 
Rye flour was in: small supply and steadi- 
ly held, but there was not much demand. 
Corn products continued dull and largely 
nominal. 

; NOTES 


William J. Rardon, flour broker, has 
returned from Atlantic City, where he 
has been spending the summer. 

“Uncle Joe” Haasz, veteran gate- 
keeper of the Commercial Exchange, is 
enjoying a well-earned vacation at Ocean 
City, N. J 

An attempt was made to blow open 
the safe of Wertz’s flour mills at Wer- 
nersville, Pa., but the burglars were 
frightened away. 

Raymond J. Barnes, salesman for 
Richardson Bros., flour, feed and grain, 
has applied for membership in the Com- 
mercial Exchange. 

The Wilmington (Del.) Bakery Co., 
with $50,000 capital, has been incorporat- 
ed by Franklin L., M. E. and L. E. Met- 
tler, of Wilmington, Del. 

Samuel L. McKnight, flour and grain 
merchant, spends two or three days a 
week at Ocean City, where his wife is 
sojourning for the summer. 

The Pan-American Feed Milling Co. 
has been chartered, with $5,000,000 au- 
thorized capital, to manufacture food 
products for live stock. Incorporators: 
M. L. Rogers, L. A. Irwin and W. G. 
Singer, of Wilmington, Del. 

Among visitors at the Commercial Ex- 
change this week were H. E. Brook, rep- 
resenting the Western Star Mill Co., of 
Salina, Kansas, and Paul Fernandez 
Zenetti, of the firm of Jauregui & Man- 
rique, flour and grain importers and gen- 
eral merchandise brokers, Havana, Cuba. 

The elevator agent of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad has announced that, owing to 
congested conditions and the number of 
cars of grain on hand to be dried, it will 
be impossible to handle the two-part 
sample grade cars now on track, and it 
will be necessary to forward them to the 
Keystone elevator for handling. It will, 
however, continue to handle, as fast as 
drying operations will permit, the sample 
grade wheat loaded in cars in bulk with- 
out separation. 

Samuet S. Danrets. 





Bureau of Foreign Credit Information 
The National Association of Credit 
Men, which has the largest membership 
of any commercial organization in the 
country, has organized what is to be 
known as the Foreign Credit Interchange 
Bureau, the object being a frank and 
reciprocal interchange of experiences in 
foreign credits. A campaign has been 
launched to secure 300 members for the 
bureau. Supporting the movement are 
some of the leading exporters of the 
country. ‘ 

The plan is a simple one, for it is built 
on the domestic interchange system so 
long established and promos ge splen- 
did results. The system aid mem- 
bers to eliminate entirely the undesirable 
buyer and to keep their files up to date, 
because revision is automatic. 
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A little progress was made during the 
week in the business of clearing up un- 
certainties surrounding the handling of 
new-crop Canadian flour. The wheat 
board announced its prices for western 
spring and Ontario wheats, and has is- 
sued regulations under which wheat and 
flour will be sold for the new-crop year. 
Details arising out of these regulations 
are being worked out by the millers, and 
another week should see business on a 
fairly settled basis. The market is hun- 
gry for flour, and undoubtedly there will 
be a very large sale for domestic use in 
all parts of Canada during the next few 
een 

The domestic price of Manitobas is be- 
ing left at the old figure of $10.90 bbl, 
in bags, net cash terms, delivered in On- 
tario and as far east as Montreal. On- 
tario winter wheat flour is officially priced 
at $10.10 bbl, in bags, basis Montreal 
freights. Presumably this price is for 
new bags, as the flour is still being of- 
fered in second-hand jutes at prices rang- 
ing down to $9.25 bbl. When the new 
prices of the wheat board get into action, 
winter wheat flour may rise to its proper 
relationship with Manitoba flour. 

There is no word of any new-crop ex- 
port, business. 

MILLFEED 

The price fixed by the board for west- 
ern spring wheat bran is $45 ton, in bags, 
car lots, basis Montreal freights, and for 
shorts $55. Millers are free to sell at 
less in either car or mixed-car lots if 
they so desire. There is a strong demand 
for millfeed in all Canadian markets. 


WHEAT 


Now that the prices of Ontario winter 
wheat have been fixed, deliveries should 
become more active. The ruling of the 
board that No. 2 red or white winter and 
No. 2 spring shall be sold at $2.30 bu, 
basis in store, and No. 2 mixed winter at 
$2.28, marks the level upon which prices 
are to rest until further notice. On- 
tario millers are to pay for farmers’ 
wheat 15c under the Montreal quotation, 
which 15c will include elevating in Mont- 
real, freight and board charges. 


ROLLED OATS 


The mill price of rolled oats has not 
changed since a week ago, being still 
$5.15@5.25 for a bag of 90 lbs, delivered 
Ontario points; oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 10 
ver cent over rolled oats. Demand is 
imited. 

Reground oat hulls are worth $30 ton, 
in bags, at mills. Few millers are sell- 
ing their hulls, as they find it more prof- 
itable to grind them into other forms of 
feed. 

COARSE GRAINS 

The market for these grains is nominal 
at the moment, owing to lack of supplies. 
Ontario oats would sell at 95c bu if pro- 
curable, and barley at $1.40, on track, 
country points. 


BRITISH AUTHORITIES DISPLEASED 
Cables from London state that British 
authorities are not keen on the Canadian 
ig “agg that $2.30 bu Fort William shall 
the price for new-crop No. 1 northern 
wheat. It is stated that this is regarded 
as an attempt to hold up the British con- 
sumer, or the government, which must 
pay the difference if the consumer is to 
ave his bread at old prices. Apparent- 
xed the price for 


1 ae Britain has 
nadian wheat to British mills at a 
maximum of $1.80 bu, which means that 
a considerable loss will have to be ab- 


sorbed out of the public treasury if Ca- 
nadian wheat is bought. 

It is also advised that any proposal to 
force the purchase of a proportionate 
amount of Canadian flour with wheat will 
not be popular, as millfeed is much want- 
ed in Great Britain. While there is sym- 
pathy in this country with these views, 
it is also to be noted that Canadian farm- 
ers need millfeed, and if they are not to 
have their usual supplies from the grind- 
ing of export flour they may elect to feed 
the wheat itself. 


NOTES 


The price of flour bags is again on the 
up-grade in eastern Canada, 

The Western Canada Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., has declared a dividend of 2 per 
cent for the three months ending Aug. 
31, and a bonus of 2 per cent. 

The United States campaign to reduce 
prices is having reflex influence in Can- 
ada, and has weakened the market for 
grains and their products quite notice- 
ably. 

The weather in Ontario has been favor- 
able for farming operations, and thresh- 
ing is well advanced. It appears likely 
that there will be a large acreage sown 
to winter wheat. 

M. M. Freelove, superintendent Thomp- 
son Milling Co.,' Lockport, N. Y., for- 
merly well known in this province as an 
operative miller, was in Toronto this 
week, visiting old friends and seeing the 
exhibition. 

The Canada wheat board announces 
that it will hold a sitting in Toronto, 
Sept. 8, for the purpose of dealing with 
matters relating to the control of wheat 
and flour trade in this province for the 
ensuing year. 

In the eastern trade there is a good 
deal of gratification at the improvement 
in inspections of wheat in Winnipeg. 
These seem likely to increase from now 
on, and the country will shortly be well 
supplied with flour. 

Captain A. H. Balfour, lately of the 
British expeditionary forces in Mesopot- 
amia, returned to Toronto this week. 
Captain Balfour was at one time very 
well known in the Canadian flour trade 
through his association with W. C. 
Omand, flour exporter, Toronto. His 
plans for return to civil life are not def- 
inite, but he expects to remain in Can- 
ada. , 

Private advices indicate that new-crop 
Ontario winter wheat flours are being of- 
fered at $9.25 bbl, in second-hand bags, 
basis Montreal freights. It is difficult to 
reconcile this with the figures resulting 
from the price of wheat fixed by the Ca- 
nadian wheat board. Evidently some 
Ontario millers have been able to buy 
wheat at less than regulation prices. Pre- 
sumably, these low quotations will dis- 
appear as soon as millers become familiar 
with the rulings of the board. 

Ontario winter wheat millers are con- 
fronted with a difficulty in regard to their 
past purchases of new-crop wheat from 
farmers. New-crop wheat has been in 
the market for several weeks, and a good 
deal has already gone into consumption 
as flour. Millers are now informed that 
on all wheat bought since Aug. 16 they 
must pay taxes and charges to the Cana- 
dian wheat board, which will mean a se- 
rious loss on these transactions. Millers 
have no means of collecting this addition 
to the price of flour from those to whom 
the flour was sold, nor of collecting from 
the farmers from whom the wheat was 
bought. Presumably, the board will find 
means to deal justly with the matter 
when it comes up for discussion. 





To recover their lost trade in Canada 
now controlled by American manufactur- 


ers, Welsh tin-plate producers are send- 
ing to this country a delegation of manu- 
facturers and workmen to study condi- 
tions, with a view to learning how best 
to meet competition, which has become 
very keen in Canada. 





WESTERN CANADA 


Winnirec, Man., Aug. 30.—The an- 
nouncement made last Saturday by the 
Canadian wheat board regarding the sale 
price of wheat to mills in Canada has 
caused changes in the prices of flour and 
feed. Demand is very keen, and millers 
find it difficult to get shipments forward- 
ed quickly enough. Stocks at country 
points are exhausted. Mill prices for 
standard spring wheat flour, per bbl, in 
98-lb cotton or jute sacks, cash terms, are 
as follows: 

Ontario from Port Arthur west 
Manitoba 

Saskatchewan 

Alberta 

British Columbia, Revelstoke territory 
British Columbia, coast territory..... 
Vancouver Island (Victoria) 10.95 
Prince Rupert 11.10 

Dealers requiring time will be charged 1l0c 
bbl over above list. City dealers buying ton 
lots, 10c over; less than ton lots, 20c over. 
Package differentials: 49’s, cotton, 20c bbl 
over; 24’s, cotton, 40c over. Covers for 98's, 
49’s or 24's, 40c bbl extra, 


10.80 
10.90 


COARSE GRAINS 


All grades of cash oats and barley are 
in good demand, and offerings light. 
Prices have , declined since last week. 
Quotations: No. 2 Canadian western oats, 
90c bu; No. 3 Canadian western barley, 
$1.343,; No. 2 Canadian western rye, 
$1.4134,—in store, Fort William or Port 
Arthur. 

MILLFEED 

Demand for feed is firm, and domestic 
business good. Prices have advanced. 
Bran in mixed or straight car lots, de- 
livered Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Al- 
berta points, is quoted at $40 ton, and 
shorts at $50. In British Columbia, bran 
is worth $45 ton and shorts $55. 


OATMEAL 


The market for rolled oats and oat- 
meal remains unchanged. Standard 
brands of rolled oats are quoted at $4:25 
per 80-lb bag, delivered to the trade in 
Manitoba, $4.35 in Saskatchewan and 
$4.50 in Alberta; oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 
25 per cent over rolled oats. 


WEATHER 
Threshing is general in all parts of the 
West. Not since 1906 has the crop be- 
gun to move so early as it has this year. 
On Monday there were 28 cars of this 
year’s wheat, and a few cars of coarse 
grains, inspected. The weather during 
the early part of the week was favorable 
for harvesting, but the end of the week 
has brought rain in many parts of Sas- 
katchewan and Manitoba. 


AND CROPS 


CANADA BREAD COMPANY 
Western custothers of the Canada 
Bread Co., Ltd., were interested in the 
statement of Mark Bredin, president, re- 
cently given to the press, in which he in- 
dicated that profits had been reduced by 
last winter’s experience of food board 
regulations and by the labor troubles in 
Winnipeg, Montreal and Toronto, which 
broke out during the spring and summer. 


* The Winnipeg experience of this company 


must have been expensive, as organized 
labor made a good deal of trouble around 
the main plant. 

Mr. Bredin’s statement indicated prof- 
its for the year of $176,208, compared 
with $205,771 in the previous year. Cash 
assets and investments of this company 
outside of plant now reach the sum of 


$579,000. Total assets are $5,170,869, an ~ 


increase for the year. The company con- 
templates establishing branches at cer- 


tain prominent cities in Canada which 
are now being used as operating points. 


NOTES 

Indians on reserves in Alberta and 
Saskatchewan will produce about 300,000 
bus wheat and 60,000 bus oats this year. 

Threshing returns from the provincial 
government demonstration farm at Birtle 
show an average yield of 31 bus high- 
grade wheat per acre. 

Baron von Pallandl, a wealthy Hol- 
lander, has established a school to train 
Dutch boys for Canadian farms. A rep- 
resentative of the baron has been dis- 
cussing the plan with Premier Stewart, 
of Alberta. 

Alexander Shelgrove, grain dealer, 
Fort William and Winnipeg, has _ pur- 
chased the Black elevator site at Fort 
William, including 1,400 feet of track- 
age, a dock on the main channel of the 
harbor, and the office buildings. 

The Free Press this week issued its 
fifth report on this season’s crop. The 
wheat crop, as a whole, will not grade 
high, on account of heat and rust. Ninety 
per cent of the three principal grains are 
cut, and about 20 per cent threshed. 
There is now very little to fear from 
frost, except harm to the very late oats 
and flax. 

A press dispatch from Calgary states 
that the president of the United Farmers 
of Alberta has assured the farmers in 
that province that the Canadian govern- 
ment is at present negotiating a sale of 
a considerable quantity of wheat at $2.30 
bu. It seems to be assumed that this 
forecasts a good price to Alberta farm- 
ers for this year’s crop of wheat. 

Farmers in Alberta are beginning to 
realize how much they would be bene- 
fited if more of that province were irri- 
gated. The fall season is usually so busy 
that they find it difficult to give time to 
this work. Th Hon. Arthur Meighen and 
the Hon. J. A. Calder, while visiting in 
Alberta this week, investigated proposals 
to irrigate an additional 500,000 acres in 
the vicinity of Lethbridge. Mr. Calder 
said that, though they had found the sit- 
uation in the western provinces not so 
serious as had sometimes been reported, 
endeavors must be made to prevent a 
repetition of the situation, and _ that, 
wherever practicable, the land should be 
irrigated, 

M. Liston. 





MONTREAL 

Montreat, Que., Aug. 30.—New-crop 
spring wheat flour for export account is 
quiet, there being no purchases reported 
up to the present and, according to mill- 
ers’ views, the prospects for any great 
activity in this direction are not encour- 
aging, as advices to hand indicate that 
England is not in urgent need of sup- 
plies. 

The domestic market is firm under a 
steady demand from local and country 
buyers, and a fair trade is passing. Sup- 
plies are not large, but millers have been 
in a position to satisfy all immediate re- 
quirements. Now that new wheat is 
commencing to move, the output of mills 
will be increased, 

It was announced this week by the 
wheat board that the price of new-crop 
flour would remain at the same level as 
old-crop. Sales of car lots for shipment 
to country points were made at $11 bbl, 
oP bags, ex-track, Montreal freights, 
and to city bakers at $11.10, delivered. 

A fair amount of business is being 
done in new-crop winter wheat flour, 
with sales of car lots at $9.40, $9.50 and 
$9.75 bbl, in second-hand jute bags, ex- 
track. Broken lots sold at $10 tbl in 
second-hand jute bags, and at $10.20@ 
10.30 in new cotton bags, ex-store. There 
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are still a- few lots of old-crop wheat 
flour on the market at $11 bbl, in second- 
hand jute bags, ex-store. 

White corn flour Fang are higher, 
with a steady demand for small lots at 
$10.70@11.10 bbl, oo bags, delivered. 

Demand for rye flour is limited, and 
supplies are more than ample. Prices 
are unchanged, with broken lots selling 
at $8.50@9 bbl, in jute bags, delivered. 

A feature of the millfeed market this 
week was an announcement of the Ca- 
nadian wheat board placing the price of 
bran at $45 ton and shorts at $55, includ- 
ing bags, in car lots, ex-track, an advance 
of $3 ton for bran and $11 for shorts. 
In addition, an embargo was placed on 
shipments to the United States except on 
special permit of the board. Demand is 
keen, and millers are confining sales to 
small lots in mixed cars. 

An unsettled feeling prevails in rolled 
oats, and prices are irregular, with some 
millers quoting standard grades in bro- 
ken lots at $4.80@4.90 and others at $5@ 
5.25 per bag of 90 Ibs, delivered. 

NOTES 

R. R. Dobell, western manager of the 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., returned 
from England this week, and proceeded 
west. 

W. A. Black, vice-president and man- 
aging director of the Ogilvie Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., returned from Winnipeg early 
in the week, and after a short stay at his 
office proceeded to the seacoast for a rest. 

The Canadian wheat board will open an 
office here for the purpose of handling 
surplus wheat and flour for export ac- 
count. It is reported that G. E. Goldie, 
who has been connected with the flour 
department of the Wheat Export Co., 
Ltd., will be appointed manager. 

Tuomas S, Bark. 


LOUISIANA 

New Orteans, La., Aug. 30.—Notwith- 
standing the decline in millfeed, flour 
mills are accepting business at much less 
than quotations made at the beginning of 
the week. Oklahoma and Kansas hard 
wheat flours were quoted at $10.40@10.50 
for 95 per cent grade, with patents at 
$10.65@10.80, and short patents at $11.30 
@11.45, 

Clears are being offered at $8.35@9, 
with no sales of consequence. In fact, 
all mills are reported anxious for busi- 
ness on that grade. With buyers this 
season all asking for better flour than 
heretofore, the disposing of clears is get- 
ting to be a problem and is seriously af- 
fecting millers of high-grade flours, who 
find that they may be compelled to stop 
milling short patent. 

Minnesotas and other spring wheat 
flours are offered at $11.75@11.85, while 
higher grade is being quoted at $12.25@ 
12.50. Soft winter wheat flour was quot- 
ed at $11.25 for short patent, $10.75 for 
95 per cent and $10.25 for extra fancy or 
straights, mills being especially desirous 
to move the latter. The above are all 
basis 98-lb cottons and for shipment 
within 60 days. 

White corn flour was quoted at $4.30 
@4.50 per 100 lbs, and cream meal and 
grits at $4.20@4.35. 

The following quotations on grain are 
for goods received here by dealers in 
bulk: corn, $2.05@2.06 bu; oats, No. 2 
83, No. 3 82e. 

New-flour prices are now generally 
quoted at $11@11.25 for Kansas and 
Oklahoma hard wheat, and $11.35 for 
soft. 

Wholesalers and jobbers are awaiting 
demand for clears by exporters, with the 
hope of retaining short patents on the 
market, for the consumers are intent on 
using better flour this season than ever, 
and many complain of flours which are 
being sold as good patent. 

Grain inspected since Aug. 1: wheat, 
1,724 cars; corn, 105; oats, 534; rye, 4; 
barley, 855. Stock in elevators: wheat, 
1,452,000 bus; corn, 31,000; oats, 960,000; 
barley, 2,741,000. Inspected outward on 
shipboard: wheat, 82,183 bus; barley, 
84,167. 





Georce L. Ferry. 





A Czecho-Slovak chamber of com- 
merce and industry for Switzerland has 
been organized. Its aim is to further 
mercantile interests between Switzerland 
and Czecho-Slovakia. The president is 
Johann Splichal, of Zurich, and Eduard 
Bigler, of Kaladei, Czecho-Slovakia, is 
commercial manager. 
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New York, N. Y., Aug. 30.—President 
Wilson brought reassurance to the heart 
of the average business man _ by his 
straightforward statement to organized 
labor in respect to further wage in- 
creases. Of all the President’s public 
announcements, it is doubtful if any has 
met with more genuine expressions of ap- 
proval. The whole country had been 
thinking so steadily along these lines for 
the previous fortnight that the forceful 
utterances from the White House found 
a ready response in the hearts of the 
producing public. 


EFFECT OF THE MESSAGE 


It is not known just what action the 
labor unions will take in response to this 
clear-cut statement from the White 
House. It is scarcely believed, however, 
that they will persist in demanding large 
wage advances in the face of such con- 
ditions as prevail today. These men are 
now among the best-paid labor in the 
country, and if rising living costs are to 
be checked, the movement to advance 
wages will have to be restrained. 

It was regarded as highly significant 
that the President said in his statement 
that he believed that the advance in food 
prices has gone as far as it would go, 
and that there would be recessions in the 
future. There is no doubt that the time 
is near at hand when the great industries 
of the country will have to come to a 
better understanding with labor. If this 
is not accomplished there is no telling 
what disturbance will result, since the 
situation is highly complicated. The view 
is held in some quarters that the labor 
problem is about the biggest thing in the 
outlook at this time. 

INVESTMENT BUYING 

An enormous amount of stocks has 
been taken out of the market and lodged 
by their owners in safe-deposit boxes. 
This movement has been in progress for 
months, based on a natural desire by 
thrifty wage-earners to conserve their 
profits and increase their income returns. 
Every class of investor has participated 
in this movement, from the little one who 
paid for five shares up to the man who 
was able to take 1,000. 

The millionaire class has not been as 
prominent. High income taxation, how- 
ever, has been instrumental in making 
new investors take on seasoned dividend- 
paying stocks on which there are no in- 
come taxes to pay rather than invest in 
the attractive government bond _ issues 
which are being freely offered by the 
great banking-houses of Wall Street. 

An investment expert of much influ- 
ence pointed out recently that there was 
no reason why the rich investor’ should 
invest heavily in foreign government 
issues available at prices which showed an 
income yield of 6 or 6% per cent, when 
municipal bonds and Liberty Bonds were 
obtainable on almost a tax-free basis, 
and intimated that the foreign loan of- 
ferings have not been extraordinarily suc- 
cessful, so far as lodging all the bonds 
with bona fide investors is concerned. 


THE MONEY OUTLOOK 


The prominent interior banks have 
largely withdrawn from the Wall Street 
loan market. They are not making many 
loans these days upon. stock exchange col- 
lateral. They find better uses for their 
money at home, and are having to make 
large advances in connection with the 
crop movement operations which always 
have to be reckoned with at this time 
of year. 

There is, however, excellent basis for 
the prediction that money rates are likely 
to rule firm during the balance of the 
year, because a thorough-going revival 
of industrial activity will be witnessed in 
connection with the release of enormous 
buying orders for foreign account. This 
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revival will become much more of a factor 
after Congress has acted on the peace 
compact. The indications are that a large 
amount of lucrative business is being 
held up pending action on this important 
issue. 

At its present price basis the country 
is requiring an immense amount of money 
to do business with these days. There is 
no telling how long it will take to reduce 
current expenses to a normal level, but 
the average family, as well as the av- 
erage corporation and business firm, is 
using more money for operating expenses 
and for conducting its business than it 
almost ever used before. The time is 
near at hand when the great industrial 
corporations will call for large loans on 
their own account, and when the rail- 
roads will be forced to apply to the in- 
vestment markets for heavy advances. 


FINANCING FOREIGN TRADE 
A banker of unusual ability who is in 


' close touch with some of the most im- 


portant financial interests in the United 
States believes that our government will 
have eventually to issue a huge foreign 
trade loan. He takes the view that this 
could be advantageously offered in this 
country, and that it would be quickly 
effective in removing the deadlock in the 
nation’s foreign trade due to the extreme 
decline in the price of the sterling bill 
at New York. 

There is a good deal to be said in favor 
of this proposal. It is not known how 
large such a loan would have to be, but 
the banker quoted said that a $1,000,000,- 
000 issue would be plentiful for the time 
being. He added that, if such a loan was 
issued by the United States, it ought to 
be put out at a high enough interest 
basis to make it thoroughly attractive 
as a business proposition. 

This banker, who is probably one of 
the highest experts on the subject, added: 
“We are in some danger of lending the 
foreigners more than they ought to have. 
I know of instances where some of the 
smaller nations have secured larger cred- 
its in this country than they had use for. 
The consequence has been that the credits 
were not fully utilized, for the simple 
reason that they were not ready fully to 
spend the sum that they had negotiated 
for. 

“Should our government put out a 
great loan of this character later on, I 
do not think that Great Britain, or some 
other of the stronger nations, would ap- 
ply for such credit assistance. I believe, 
however, that we must view the matter in 
a broad way with the idea of helping out 
the smaller nations that must have capi- 
tal to start their government machinery 
with. Some of these advances, therefore, 
will actually be in the nature of working 
capital with which new nations can set 
up the business of government. 

“T do not believe that the original plan 
to form a bankers’ syndicate to super- 
vise the making of immense loans of this 
character will become effective. It would 
be rather difficult for our bankers to 
handle the proposition in that way, for 
the simple reason that they know little 
or nothing about the credits of indi- 
vidual corporations or business men on 
the other side. 

“The other way would be, therefore, for 
us to have such negotiations conducted 
by the foreign governments direct and 
for large loans, rather than for such as- 
sistance to be dispensed piecemeal. We 
have an enormous task on our hands in 
financing the reconstruction needs of 
Europe, but I believe that the matter will 
come out all right in the end, and that 
we will be able to let worthy foreigners 
have such assistance as they require.” 


FUTURE SPECULATIVE ACTIVITY 


Much interest is being taken in the 
future of the stock market and the pos- 
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the stock market and the bond market 
will be greatly improved if the labor 


“situation is cleared up and it is possible 


for our bankers to ca through the 


large schemes of financing which are nec- 


essary if the industrial corporations and 
the great railroad properties are to be 
satisfactorily developed. The public 
needs to be warned, however, against the 
pernicious practice now indulged in of 
investing heavily in wildcat promotions. 

The president of a great bank in Phila- 
delphia recently said that he had nevér 
seen anything like the easy way in which 
the get-rich-quick promoters were un- 
loading reams upon reams of highly spec- 
ulative securities upon a rich, fat and 
unsuspecting public. He cited various 
instances to show that unscrupulous pro- 
moters who had virtually failed in ordi- 
nary business branches had been able to 
clear large fortunes by boosting the 
prices of comparatively worthless stocks 
through manipulation in various curb 
markets and unloading immense amounts 
upon the public. 

This banker added that these specula- 
tions would end, as similar movements in 
the past had ended, with heavy and in 
some cases ruinous losses being taken by 
a public which was entirely carried away 
by spectacular advances resulting from 
pool manipulations. Numerous instances 
have been reported where unsuspecting 
investors had traded their Liberty Bonds 
for highly speculative or altogether 
worthless oil stocks. These movements 
have been going on from time imme- 
morial, and the probability is that they 
will be continued in one form or another 
almost indefinitely. 


THE FOOL AND HIS MONEY 


An experience of 20 years in Wall 
Street, which has brought me in close 
contact with the shrewdest investors and 
the ablest financiers and stock exchange 
authorities in the United States, leads 
me to say that one of the most curious 
phenomena is the willingness of other- 
wise intelligent people to put their hard- 
earned savings in almost any speculative 
issue that has a high-sounding name and 
high promises of great earnings. Thou- 
sands of able men and women who have 
spent most of their lifetime in building- 
up a surplus have cast it to the four 
winds in fool promotions which their best 
friends had begged them to keep out of. 

A few years ago, when one of the most 
unsc_upulous speculators was using pages 
of advertising space in the newspapers to 
advise the public to invest in his pet 
stocks, there were numerous applications 
made to the life insurance companies for 
loans upon policy contracts. The bor- 
rowers stated openly that they intended 
to invest the proceeds in these highly 
exploited shares and were obdurate in 
refusing advice from responsible sources. 
They paid dearly for the experience, but 
the probability is that the same man and 
the same advertising space with well- 
worded advertisements could again obtain 
a large following, with precisely the same 
results. 

It is not only the fool who is soon 
detached from his hard-earned wealth, 
but frequently very intelligent men and 
women who get carried away by a specu- 
lative crusade when business is good and 
profits are large. 





Beet Sugar Forecast 

The condition of the sugar beet crop 
on Aug. 1, 1919, indicated a production 
of about 6,960,000 tons. The actual out- 
turn will be above or below that figure, 
according as conditions from now on to 
harvest are better or worse than aver- 
age. At the average sugar extraction for 
the past 10 years (262.5 Ibs per ton of 
beets) 6,963,000 tons of beets would yield 
1,828,000,000 Ibs, or 914,000 short tons of 
sugar. Last year the beet sugar produc- 
tion was 765,063 short tons. 





Northwestern Flour Qutput—Exports 

The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth; also by 65 “outside” mills 
with a daily capacity of 69,885 bbis, from 
Sept. 1, 1918, to Aug. 23, 1919, with com- 
parisons, in bbis (000’s omitted): 


r-—Output—7" -—Exports—, 
1918-19 1917-18 1918-19 1917-18 
Minneapolis ...16,152 14,890 1,451 997 
Duluth-Superior 1,012 1,024 awe éo% 
Outside mills ..12,241 9,392 280 185 


Totals .....++ 29,406 25,806 1,731 1,182 











the effect of the war more than any 
other neutral country. The restaurant 
and café life does not show the same ex- 
travagance of living as in the Scandina- 
vian ci and the general air of pros- 
perity is g- In comparison to its 
size, Rotterdam shows more prosperity 
than Amsterdam. The future commerce 
of Rotterdam is expected to increase 
rapidly, owing to the splendid facilities 
of its port and to its geographical posi- 
tion. An enormous trade will be done 
through the port of Rotterdam, not only 
with Germany but with all the central 
powers. It is expected that Rotterdam 
will become a sort of clearing-house for a 
large portion of central Europe. 


SPECULATING IN MARKS 


When I was in Holland there were a 
large number of Germans in all the 
cities making arrangements to do busi- 
ness as soon as the blockade was lifted. 
Trade with Germany is difficult, owing to 
the low rate of suchas of the German 
mark, which is only a third of what it 
was before the war. The question of pay- 
ment is a hard problem for Germans to 
solve. A great many people in Holland 
are speculating in German marks, but, 
in spite of heavy buying by the public, 
they do not seem to improve in value. 
It was generally thought that when Ger- 
many signed the peace treaty there would 
be a sharp rise in the value of German 
money. Récsve, the mark declined in- 
stead of rising, and as most of the. deals 
were bought on margins, the speculators 
burned their fingers. 

GOING TO ANTWERP 

It is still not an easy matter to get a 
visé to one’s D seag’ eee to go to Belgium 
from Holland. Good reasons must be 
stated, and when I was in Holland it 
generally took several days to secure the 
necessary permit to enter Belgium. Per- 
sonally, I was most fortunate in this 
respect, as the officials in charge of the 
United States Food Administration, 
which organization is located in the same 
offices as the Commission for Relief in 
Belgium, took possession of my passport 
and attended to all the formalities. This 
was a privilege that I appreciated, espe- 
cially as I saw the queue of people wait- 
ing to get permits to go to Belgium. 

t now takes about six or seven hours 
to get to Antwerp from Amsterdam, 
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instead of; three, as'in former times. A 
good deal of the extra time is occupied 
at the frontier, as examinations are made 
at the Dutch station, Roosendal, and 
again at Esschen. After leaving Esschen 
one soon begins to see slight signs of be- 
ing in the late war.zone, but not to any 
appreciable extent. As one draws near 
Antwerp, tangled — of barbed wire 
and here and there shell holes show where 
intermittent fighting took place but, as 
a whole, little sign of the war or German 
occupation is to be seen. 

The outlying railroad yards of Ant- 
werp are packed with German locomo- 
tives and rolling stock. Some of these 
engines are the weirdest-looking things 
imaginable, and one wonders where they 
have been dug out. Many of them re- 
mind one of the specimens of the first 
steam locomotives such as are to be seen 
in various museums. It is difficult to 
understand why they were ever accepted 
on the terms of the armistice. 


POST-WAR PROSPERITY 


When the foreign visitor reaches a 
Belgian city like Antwerp he receives 
his first great shock. He goes there pre- 
pared to see a war-weary, distressed, 
dilapidated, half-starved population and 
city. He does not have to be there long 
before he discovers that all his ideas as 
to the appearance and condition of a 
Belgian city are quite wrong. I visited 
Antwerp many times before the war, but 
I have never seen the place as gay and 
apparently as full of all sorts of goods 
as it is now. There are no longer any 
restrictions. One can buy whatever he 
wants in the way of food or drink. Many 
things, such as cheese, butter and deli- 
cacies of all kinds, are.far more plenti- 
ful and more easily obtained than in 
England. The shop windows are well 
stocked with all lines of goods. The 
food shops are a wonderful sight to be- 
hold. There are windows full of cheese 
and butter, whereas in England we are 
still rationed to two ounces of butter per 
head per week, and cheese is almost un- 
obtainable outside of the hotels and res- 
taurants. In Belgium one gets all the 
cream he wants with strawberries, and 
plenty of sugar as well. Nothing seems 
to be short. Prices are very high, and 
one wonders how the poorer class man- 
ages to get along, but wages are so high 


one seems to be able to pay the 
exorbitant 


Raters & Or Anooan military base, 
and, co uently, is full of American 
officers soldiers. As is usually the 
case in Europe, the Bel trades- 
ple desire to make all they can out of 
the Americans. The American soldier 
knows it perfectly well; he takes it phil- 
osophically, and spends his good Ameri- 
can dollars freely, much to the delight 
of the Belgian restaurant and café pro- 
prietors. 

Poor Mr. Bok, of Philadelphia, pre- 
tended to be shocked at what he saw in 
London, and wrote to the Times saying 
it was terrible the way “the clean-blood- 
ed, strong-limbed American boys were 
being polluted in the streets of London.” 
Perhaps it is as well that Mr. Bok has 
not visited the cities of Belgium, such 
as Brussels and Antwerp, otherwise he 
might have had seven fits all at once. 

In London, or rather throughout Eng- 
land, there are restrictions as to drink- 
ing and the times of closing for places 
of amusement, but in Belgium there are 
none, and everything is wide open. No 
one can blame the Belgians for cutting 
loose in this way. For four and a half 
years they lived in a perfect hell, and 
the reaction, now they are once more 
free, is only natural. Antwerp is not 
badly damaged as a result of the bom- 
bardment in the early days of the war. 
What injury was done was in the out- 
skirts of the town near the fortifications. 
There was a certain amount of damage 
near the cathedral, but the latter was 
fortunate; its famous pictures were re- 
moved before the Germans got possession 
of the city. 

The business of Belgium is still heav- 
ily handicapped, owing to so many of the 
factories having had their machinery re- 
moved by the Germans. Flour-milling is 
probably in a better position than most 
other manufacturing industries, because 
the Germans, during their occupation of 
the country, took good care to keep the 
flour mills in running order. It was to 
their advantage to do so. The majority 
of other factories were stripped of their 
machinery, and it will be a long time be- 
fore they can be put into running order. 

In consequence of these conditions, 
Belgium is more or less living on import- 
ed goods, and is exporting very little. 
This naturally has caused a considerable 
decline in the value of the franc, and in- 
creases the price of everything that is 
imported, but in spite of this there seems 
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UNDER THE SURFACE 


Judging from what can be seen of the 
street life of a town like Antwerp doe: 
not fairly indicate the true commercial 
situation. The streets are full of soldiers 
and civilians, all with their business to 
attend to; the trams are running; auto- 
mobile traffic is plentiful—in fact the 
street scene is almost normal. It is when 
one probes deeper and visits the commer- 
cial Puildings and offices that he realize: 
the effect of the war. 

For instance, I called on a large firm 
of importers of grain, flour and feeding- 
stuffs, which in pre-war days, did an 
enormous import business, in fact was 
one of the largest firms in Antwerp. Th« 
offices were always interesting to visit, 
as they were well appointed and their 
staff organization was of the best. In 
former days directly one entered the 
large offices he could feel that he was in 
an atmosphere of big business. The va- 
rious departments were full of clerks, 
all of whom were intent on their individ- 
ual work. 

When the Germans entered Antwerp 
this firm had to leave, and went to Lon- 
don, where what was left of it endeavored 
to hold the threads of the business to- 
gether until it was able to return to 
Antwerp. It was interesting to see a big 
firm like this reconstructing its business. 
At present it is groping in the dark. 
The present staff is small, and seems 
lost in the large and luxurious offices. 
Each department has to be newly or- 
ganized. I am sorry to say that many of 
the former staff, some of whom held im- 
portant positions, were killed during the 
war. The loss ‘of such men is keenly 
felt, not only in a personal way, but 
from a business standpoint as well. 

When I entered the offices, through the 
imposing entrance, I was struck with 
the vast emptiness of the formerly busy 
departments. The gentleman whom I in- 
terviewed explained the situation to me, 
and described how his firm was endeayor- 
ing to reorganize its old departments, 
but said that it was a big undertaking, 
and many months must elapse before it 
could hope to do a business of any vol- 
ume. It made one think of a robust 
man who had been through a long, seri- 
ous illness, and was again just learning 
to walk. This is the condition of Bel- 
gian business firms at the present time, 
except some of those which remained in 
Belgium during the German occupation 
and made considerable money from the 
Germans, 

The banks are also busy reconstruct- 
ing and finding their feet. They have 
that same appearance of emptiness. 
They lack organization, and to transact 
such a simple thing as an exchange of 
English money into Belgian takes a long 
time and is quite an arduous undertak- 
ing. When in one of the large banks I 
noticed all the metal grill work sur- 
mounting the counters had been removed 
by the Germans, and a light wooden 
framework, with ordinary mesh wire 
such as would be used in a chicken run, 
was temporarily being made use of to 
act as screens. The holes in the marble 
counters where the metal standards stood 
were to be seen. 

Other firms I called on told me how 
their furniture had been carried off by 
the Germans, and especially any metal 
fittings about the house or rooms. 

However, one does not have to be in 
Belgium long to realize that the spirit 
of the people is not broken, and that their 
recovery from their convalescent stage 
will be rapid. It will not be long be- 
fore the commerce of the country is in a 
healthy condition, and it will gradually 
grow to much larger proportions than 
before the war. 


NO FOREIGN FLOUR TRADE 


There is but little to report as regards 
the foreign flour trade in Belgium. At 
present there is none, as the imports of 
wheat and flour are controlled, and are 
likely to remain so for many months. 
No one knows what the government will 
do about removing the duty on flour. 
The general opinion seems to indicate 
that the duty will continue when the 

resent control ends. There are many 
arge flour-milling plants in Belgium, 
more than sufficient to meet the uire- 
ments of the country, and there no 
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doubt that the millers will do their ut- 
most to have their in protected. 

Before the war, pe gee was free- 
ly exported, so it not be surprising 
if the government decides to continue 
the duty on flour.. At present some of 
the large millers hold important posi- 
tions in the food administration, and 
when it comes to deciding the question 
of tariffs on foodstuffs their influence 
will be felt. Owing to this uncertainty 
as to the question of a continuance of 
the duty on flour, it is hard to interest 
firms in making connections with Amer- 
ican and Canadian mills, except with one 
or two of the old-established flour-im- 
porting firms which used to import flour 
for the Holland trade. Such firms which 
seek mill accounts want to represent mills 
in Holland more than in Belgium, and are 
not interested in handling accounts un- 
jess Holland is included in their territory. 

Owing to the large milling capacity of 
Belgium, even if flour were admitted 
free, or on equal terms with wheat, I do 
not think there would be room for a large 
trade in American and Canadian flours, 
and competition would be most severe. 
The strength of good hard wheat flours 
would, however, be an important factor. 
The home-milled flours are not particu- 
larly strong, as a large proportion of 
Argentine wheat is used in normal times. 

As a result of my visit, I am of the 
opinion that it is not much use at pres- 
ent for mills in America and Canada to 
endeavor to make connections with Bel- 
gian flour-importing firms. ‘The question 
as to whether the duty on flour is to be 
continued will undoubtedly be decided 
long before the present control is re- 
moved, and there will be ample time to 
arrange connections before a direct busi- 
ness with importers is possible, 


EXCELLENT FLOUR IN USE 


The flour that is now being made by 
the Belgian mills and the flour that is 
being imported by the government is of 
excellent quality, and as a result the 
bread now in use is of excellent quality. 
It seems to me it was never better. Bread 
cards have been abolished, and there are 
no restrictions as to consumption. Every 
one can have as much as he wants. Need- 
less to say, this is much appreciated, 
when one thinks of the conditions the 
Belgians were enduring less than a year 
ago. 

BRUSSELS AND OSTEND 

In Brussels, conditions are much the 
same as in Antwerp. All signs of the 
German occupation have been completely 
effaced. I was told that, during the war, 
the whole town was plastered with Ger- 
man signs, notices, proclamations, etc. 
There must have been a systematic house- 
cleaning as soon as the Germans left, as 
all such evidence of German occupation 
has completely disappeared. 

From Brussels to Ostend one travels 
on a practically newly-constructed rail- 
road for a great part of the way. This 
road has been built parallel to the old 
one. From Ghent onwards to Bruges, 
and thence to Ostend, the old road was 
completely wrecked. Every bridge ap- 
pears to have been blown up, and much 
of the roadbed was destroyed by mines 
or shell fire. 

The damage at Ostend was mostly con- 
fined to the harbor and railway station 
district. The rest of the town is not 
badly injured except in spots here and 
there where buildings were hit by a stray 
shell or aircraft bombs. The way in 
which the damage was confined to the 
harbor and railway station is most in- 
teresting, and shows the contrast between 
the methods of the Germans and those 
of the allies. For many months Ostend 
was subjected to air raids by night and 
day, and it was frequently bombarded 
by the British navy from the sea. It is 
therefore poeta Ae that the damage 
was so confined to works that were of 
military importance. The Germans would 
have destroyed the whole town, regard- 
less of whether it was all of military im- 
portance or not. 

Ostend harbor is a perfect wreck, 
sunken ships, destroyed piers, docks, etc., 
being good evidence of the damage done 
by aircraft and long-distance bombard- 
ment. The station and the yards sur- 
rounding are also completely destroyed. 

While leaving Ostend on my way to 
Dover, England, I had a view of 
the gallant cruiser Vindictive, which was 
sunk across the entrance of the harbor 
shortly after the historic blocking of 








American Troops Entering Brussels After the German Retreat 


Zeebrugge. The old cruiser has been 
moved from the channel, and now lies 
alongside the pier. She is full of shell 
holes, and is cracked amidship. The tide 
was low when we passed her, so we had 
an excellent view of her decks, which are 
now grown green with seaweed. Owing 
to her back being broken, it is said it 
will be impossible to raise her and bring 
her back to England to be preserved as 
a monument to one of the bravest deeds 
that was ever performed by the British 
navy. 

While on our way to Dover from Os- 
tend we heard distant gunfire, which 
some of the passengers thought was mines 
being destroyed. When we arrived at 
Dover we learned that the body of the 
late Captain Fryatt, the heroic captain 
of the Brussels, who was murdered by 
the Germans, had just arrived from Ant- 
werp, on board a British destroyer. The 
gunfire we had heard was a salute in 
honor of the gallant sailor, the story of 
whose death will be perpetuated in his- 
tory forever. 





Russian Port of Murmansk 


Murmansk is Russia’s only ice-free 
port on the Atlantic, and has been de- 
veloped since 1914. It is the terminus 
of the Murman Railway, built in 1915-16, 
which connects with the Petrograd- 
Vladivostok trunk line at Zvanka. The 
town and port is located on the eastern 
side of Kola Inlet, 25 miles from the 
entrance. Its estimated population at 
present is 3,500 to 4,000, with a constant 
influx and outgo of several thousand ref- 
ugees from the interior. 

The inlet is 144 miles wide and is 32 
feet deep near shore and 70 in the mid- 
dle. It has a sandy bottom, and there 
are no hidden rocks or shoals. The tide 
rises 11 feet. The anchorage is well pro- 
tected from storms, has no currents, and 
has room for a large number of ships, 
which can shift without the use of tugs. 
During 1916-17 there were as many as 
20 ocean steamships in this harbor at one 
time. When in full operation the Mur- 
man Railway carried an average of 2,000 
tons per day from Murmansk. 

One pier is completed. It has berthing 
space for five to seven large steamers, 
and is equipped with 20-ton travelling 
railroad cranes; the discharging capacity 
is 3,500 tons per day. There are ample 
warehouses and storage tracks. Several 
similar piers whose construction. was 
stopped by the revolution can easily be 
completed. There is a fair supply of 


labor, subject to the same conditions and 
rates as at Archangel. 

Local sentiment is strongly pro-Ameri- 
can, according to a recent report to the 
State department, and there is said to 
be a good opportunity for introducing 
American goods. There is a demand at 
present for American textiles, lumbering 
and fishing machinery, canning machin- 
ery, toilet articles, small novelties, and 
particularly chewing gum. 





WHEAT MIDGE REAPPEARS 


Department of Agriculture Finds Consider- 
able Damage in New York, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, West Virginia and Virginia 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Aug. 30.—In 1854, 
and the two following years, the wheat 
crop over rather a wide area was severe- 
ly damaged by a little insect called the 
wheat midge, the Department of Agricul- 
ture states. The loss in New York alone 
was estimated at $15,000,000. As a re- 
sult, many farmers in that state aban- 
doned the growing of wheat. The farm 
journals at that time were full of dis- 
cussions of the midge, but for years sub- 
sequently it was not particularly trouble- 
some. 

Gradually, both farmers and entomolo- 
gists forgot about it or remembered it 
only as one of the pests that used to be. 
And so it went on for more than 60 years, 
until very recently. Then the wheat 
midge gave evidence that it isn’t out of 
business. 

Entomologists of the Department of 
oe say that there is consider- 
able midge injury in New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, West Virginia and 
Virginia. During all these 60 or more 
years, of course, the midge has beeh 
present, but in such small numbers as 
not to be noticed particularly. Because 
it was not doing any very serious injury, 
no thoroughly systematic study was made 
of the insect. 

The department experts are inclined to 
believe that several species are included 
under the name of wheat midge. Such 
life-history data as are available do not 
seem to harmonize sufficiently for one 
species. The probability is, they think, 
that conditions are very rarely favorable 
for all of the species at the same time 
and, until such a universally favorable 
season occurs, the midge does not in- 
flict enough damage to be particularly 
noticeable. 

The department, through the Bureau 
of Entomology, is undertaking a system- 


atic study of its life-history, together 
with other investigations that will result 
in a much more thorough understand- 
ing of the insect than has ever been had 
up to this time. It is not regarded as 
at all likely that the wheat midge will 
ever again inflict such heavy damage ‘as 
it did in 1854. 

Indications are that the two dreaded 
foreign foes of wheat, flag smut and 
take-all, will not become widespread in 
the United States. The Department of 
Agriculture announces that the two states 
where these diseases appeared, Indiana 
and Illinois, have taken steps that will 
prevent the spread of the diseases, and 
that should wipe out in a few years the 
infection in fields where it exists. 

Indiana officials came to the recent 
hearing in Washington with adequate 
safeguards already placed. Shortly aft- 
er the hearing, Illinois established simi- 
lar safeguards. All the infected wheat 
in both states is under control, and will 
be disinfected before any use is made of 
it. All straw and stubble are to be 
burned, threshing machines are to be 
thoroughly disinfected, and no wheat/is 
to be grown in infected areas for several 
years. 

Under these conditions, full confidence 
is felt that neither of the diseases will 
spread from the diseased areas in IIli- 
nois and Indiana, 


Joun J. Manrrnan. 





War Damage to Belgian Industry 


The total amount of damage to indus- 
trial plants in Belgium during the war, 
as estimated by the Belgian Central In- 
dustrial Commission, is $1,549,500,500. 
This figure is for prices at_the end of 
April, 1919, converted to dollars at the 
normal exchange of 19.3c to the franc. 
The damage is divided as follows among 
the various industrial groups: 


p ST” Per reeenerereerrrrre cerry $126,994,000 





GUASTINE Vcc vsccgispectbessionto 64,655,000 - 
Metallurgy—zince and copper ... 95,728,000 
Metallurgy—iron ......5-esee0s 213,747,500 
Machine, bridge, locomotive and 

car construction .........+... 314,011,000 
Brick and pottery industries ... 44,293,600 
Glass INAUStFY. vce covccevsccecs 29,722,000 
Chemical industries . . 44,293,500 
Food industries ...... 33,682,000 
Textile industries ........ 424,310,500 
Building and construction ..... 19,493,000 
Lumber industry .......++++0+« 27,888,600 
Leather and hides industry..... 42,074,000 
Car lines, public utilities, water, 

gas, and electricity .....+.... 65,294,500 
Paper industries ........+.++.+. 13,413,500 

Weed Sis ke dvcaseceedcedindss $1,549,500,500 
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WHERE ARE WE GOING? 


The administration is making a belated 
and violent effort to check profiteering, 
and to reduce the high cost of living. 
While much of its effort is regarded by 
the men in the street as political “bunk,” 
for political and psychological effect, yet 
the measures it proposes and adopts are 
frequently of a very radical, if not revo- 
lutionary, character. 

For example, a press report from 
Washington stated that “To meet reduc- 
tions recently made by retailers, a new 
seale of prices for surplus foodstuffs was 
put into effect on Aug. 13 by the War 
department. “The Secretary of War, 
said the announcement, ‘has approved the 
policy of revising War department quo- 
tations from time to time to keep these 
prices below those charged by retailers 
for similar commodities’.” Press reports 
of Aug. 26 announce further that the 
War department is to open a series of 
retail stores for the disposal of its sur- 
plus stocks of various goods. 

A reflection of this governmental pol- 
icy can also be found in the proposal of 
the Grain Corporation to resell flour, 
ostensibly at wholesale prices, in domes- 
tic markets. To be sure, so far as price 
and quality of these resales go, perhaps 
no particular hardship is involved to 
the milling and flour trades at present, 
except in its insidious and unjust im- 
plications, but suppose that a price were 
fixed on regular grades, instead of 
straight flour, below the cost of produc- 
tion and marketing, as has been done in 
some other goods? 

The mayor of Toledo has been buying 
flour of the regular grade, not straight 
or 100 per cent flour, in carload lots, and 
selling it at the engine-houses of the city 
at cost—the wholesale price. This is be- 
ing done personally by the mayor, and, 
so far as the public knows, regardless of 
any nice ethical consideration of the use 
by him personally and for personal po- 
litical aggrandizement, of the instrumen- 
talities of the city, it is regarded as a 
political move. Other mayors or munici- 
palities may be doing the same thing now 
or presently. 

Of course these measures, and others 
like them, are regarded as temporary or 
emergency expedients to reduce the cost 
of living. But are they honest, and con- 
sistent with our American institutions? 
Such policies, if persisted in, would mean 
the putting out of business of countless 
enterprises, with those dependent upon 
them, which have been built up and en- 
couraged under laws and institutions fos- 
tering individual initiative and business. 

The logical result of such measures is 
the denial of the American Constitution, 
a species of governmental confiscation at 
once illegal and dishonest, and the na- 
tional government, the state and the mu- 
nicipality would become ultimately the 
only storekeeper, probably the only man- 
ufacturer, the only transporter of goods, 
and we all should be working for the 
government. Are we ready for such a 
new social and communistic state, or for 
the bringing of it about by unconstitu- 

tional means? 

Bolshevism means literally the rule of 
the majority. In practice it has come 
to mean something vastly different. It 


connotes in practice not only the rule 
of the proletariat,—the most ignorant, in- 
competent, irresponsible, unconscionable 
element of the proletariat, the great un- 
washed and- uneducated,—but also the 
rule of the dishonest, the immoral, the 
legitimatized thieves and criminals of 


society. By its tenets it is legitimate to 
take whatever you can lay your hands on, 
without payment, without adequate re- 
turn. 

The policy of a government, whether 
municipal, state or national, when selling 
goods at less than cost, in competition 
with established industries and businesses 
which it has permitted to grow up under 
the protection of its laws, is confiscatory 
of those businesses, and is a form of bol- 
shevism. Bolshevism, as practiced, is the 
“reductio ad absurdum” of the state. 

Such policies, even as temporary meas- 
ures, are economically and morally un- 
sound and dishonest, and it is high time 
that their essential character should be 
recognized and proclaimed. It is very 


much a question whether any real relief © 


can come from unsound policies; they 
tend, on the contrary, to foment still 
more trouble and, finally, to make a bad 
situation worse. They are a house built 
on the sands, and cannot endure. Let 
us have done with evasions and make- 
shifts, and meet issues honestly. 

The only relief to high costs can come 
from increased production, over-produc- 
tion if you please, from “working and 
saving” and making the increased pro- 
duction effective by adequate distribu- 
tion which prevents waste. This will 
not be secured by fixed prices anywhere 
in the line of production and distribution, 
or all the way down the line from pro- 
ducer to consumer, which works to dis- 
courage production, but, on the contrary, 
by the stimulus of production which these 
self-same high prices can and will furnish 
if allowed to have play. That is the an- 
swer, has always been the answer, and 
will be the answer, and the laws of nature 
cannot be changed by governmental fiat. 

It is high time that the sterling integ- 
rity and uprightness, the general and 
natural disposition to play fair, of the 
average American business man be given 
some recognition. It is he, not the poli- 
tician and grafter, who has built up this 
country and made it support millions in 
comfort and relative luxury. As Julius 
H. Barnes, the federal Wheat Director, 
said in a letter to Senator Gronna, “When 
the sole test of honest business becomes 
the absence of healthy profits, then cer- 
tainly rascality in business and wide un- 
employment will walk hand in hand.” 
No better words have been spoken in 
these times. They should be graven on 
the walls of the Congress of the United 
States, and of every council and legisla- 
tive chamber in the land. Their warning 
injunction is sadly needed. 


THE WEEK’S MILLING 

So far as new sales of flour are con- 
cerned, business is very quiet. While the 
recent. activity of the government to re- 
duce the high cost of living and the pro- 
posed resales of flour by the Grain Cor- 
poration have not materially hurt mill- 
ers as yet, it has, nevertheless served to 
unsettle the flour-buying trades. Prob- 
ably they are not actually hurt much, 
either, but these activities have put the 


‘fear of more radical and arbitrary ac- 


tion by the government in the mind of 
the flour buyer. He does not know just 
what to expect, recognizes that the gov- 
ernment possesses vast power and, conse- 
quently, is disposed to move slowly and 
cautiously and not get caught with too 
large stocks of flour on hand in the event 
of adverse action. 

A reflection of this is found in the in- 
disposition of the trade to buy ahead for 
even 60 days. Some of the largest buy- 
ers are limiting their purchases to not 
over 30 days’ requirements, or even lesser 
periods. For example, there is little de- 
mand for flour for October shipment. 
This forces the mills to work with only 
about 30 days’ bookings ahead which is a 
little too narrow margin for real com- 
fort. So far as the mills are concerned, 





they would like to sell ahead to the ex- 
tent of 60 days, if the flour were salable. 

A number of mills are now gi some 
attention _to the grinding of. 
wheat. So far as spring wheat is con- 
cerned, millers are inclined to disbelieve 
in the present premiums paid in the 
Northwest and are disposed to hold off 
on bringing this wheat down here for 
grinding. It is regarded as a dangerous 
proposition. Some millers say that the 
new spring wheat, being quite glutinous, 
will make a much better flour than the 
general run of Kansas wheat this year, 

The position of feed is fairly well 
maintained, and millers are still selling 
their output without trouble. One Toledo 
miller cut his price on feed this week, 
and immediately sold the mill up for 
September. 


TOLEDO OUTPUT 


The flour output-by mills represented 
at Toledo, with a combined weekly capac- 
ity of 48,000 bbls, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
TRIS WOON cesiccagesccctee 46,900 98 
EMOt WOOK sivcsiciecsacsre 44,500 93 
ROB? GOO iii 66s tbh is Ve ees 24,215 50 
TWO years AZO .... sec seeee 44,190 92 
Three years ago .........-+-+ 38,700 86 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


The flour output by mills in Ohio, In- 
diana and Michigan, including those at 
Toledo, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller, is here shown, with compari- 
sons for the corresponding weeks of 1918 
and 1917: 


No. Capacity Output Pet. 
BOEDF. cc ees 12 84,000 76,927 91% 
BOLOF vckcics 10 80,160 71,430 81 
RODS . onc cccee 16 87,660 48,441 55 
BORE od 000 wr.0 17 106,800 $0,372 84% 
*Week ended Aug. 30. tWeek ended 
Aug. 23. . 


IN STRATEGIC POSITION 


In this time of unusual conditions both 
as to quantity and quality of the wheat 
crop in both the Southwest and the 
Northwest at the same time, when hard 
winter wheat flour is running somewhat 
variable and irregular, although some of 
it is very good, and new spring wheat 
flour has yet to win its spurs, the soft 
winter wheat miller of the central states 
should not overlook the strategic position 
he enjoys and with which his geographi- 
cal location endows him. 

Unlike millers in‘ the Southwest and 
the Northwest, he can draw supplies of 
wheat from the entire wheat country 
west of him, hard winter from Kansas 
and spring from the Northwest, blend 
these together, or with his native soft 
wheat and by experimentation form a 
milling mixture which might produce a 
better flour for any purpose than can be 
made exclusively from any one of these 
wheats. This is a possibility and an ad- 
vantage which should not be overlooked 
in case it develops that straight springs 
and hard winters prove disappointing and 
unsatisfactory as we work into the crop. 

While the soft winter wheat crop has 
been somewhat disappointing both as to 
yields and quality, fortunately it is a 
free milling wheat, capable of producing 
a better yield in flour than might be ex- 
pected, and the quality of the flour is 
giving the best of satisfaction. From 
such blends the cost of the milling mix- 
ture would be brought down below a 
competitive basis if hard winter and 
spring wheats continue to sell at pre- 
miums and soft winter at or near the 
government basis. It is perhaps signifi- 
cant of the situation that spring wheat 
mills are not nearly so active as usual at 
this time of the year in offering their 
flour, and some frankly admit that they 
are out of line and that it is useless to 
make offers. 


GOVERNMENT FLOUR 


An Ohio miller writes: “Do you think 
it is a good idea to give the impression 
that a straight grade (100 per cent) flour 
is not a perfectly satisfactory bread 
flour? We have been baking all kinds of 
soft winter straight flours in our labora- 
tory for three months. I admit that some 
of the bread produced is not any too good 
but, as a whole, this soft winter straight 
makes a beautiful loaf of bread and is 
good enough for anybody. I had no idea 
that such nice bread could be made from 
the full straight grade of soft wheat 
flour. I really believe, if the American 
people are sincere in reducing H.C.L., 
they could save something in making 
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bread from good straights instead of so- 
called patents and long patents. 

“The grade of flour that the Grain 
Corporation is buying will, as a general 
rule, make a mighty nice loaf of bread; 
therefore I don’t believe it right to say 
that this grade of flour is almost cer- 
tain, being soft wheat flour of inferior 
grade, to prove unsatisfactory to the con- 
sumer.” 

There is no argument on the score that 
soft wheat straights will produce good 
and perfectly wholesome bread, good 
enough for anybody to eat. That is not 
the point, unfortunately. The testimony 
of many millers themselves is that the 
American family wants quality “first, 
last and all the time,” and has the money 
to pay for it. Millers are experiencing 
great difficulty in disposing of their 
clears, and perhaps would welcome the 
manufacture of a straight grade if the 
market for it could be found. The 
American family had experience with the 
straight grades during the war, and has 
indicated its preference. As yet, famine 
conditions do not prevail in this country 
nor have the pedple reached the desperate 
straits where they want cheaper grades 
of flour. 

Quite a number of millers have writ- 
ten to the same effect as a Michigan mill- 
er, who says: “The type and quality of 
export flour does not appeal to our fas- 
tidious and extravagant public. They 
want the best—they don’t want any skim- 
milk flour. They want the cream and are 
willing to pay for it, and have got the 
money to pay for it. The result will be 
that the export type of flour which the 
government proposes to offer will not be 
wanted at any price.” Certainly, sub- 
sequent events so far are bearing out the 
prophecies of the millers, and it would 
seem that, if export flour is to be used, 
an advertising propaganda in its favor 
will have to be launched. 


A DANGEROUS SITUATION 


The situation which has arisen over 
the country in regard to flour stocks, re- 
sulting from governmental agitation on 
the high cost of living, profiteering and 
measures to reduce them, is worthy of 
more than passing notice, as it is fraught 
with possible danger. These activities 
have found reflection in speculative mar- 
kets as well as in stocks, and it has been 
impossible to resist the accumulated 
weight of the many bearish influences 
which have been brought to play and 
which have resulted in short selling. 

Longs in speculation, as well as in 
stocks of flour, have been driven to get 
from under, and put themselves in a place 
where they cannot get hurt. Flour stocks 
have been allowed to dwindle, and should 
a nation-wide strike come suddenly, or 
the car situation and congestion on roads 
become worse, it is not pleasant to think 
of what disaster might follow in the 
wake of the government’s invitation to it. 


NO RESALES 


No resales of export flour by the 
Grain Corporation have been reported for 
this section. The offer has fallen flat, so 
far as is now observable. 

Considerable attention has been attract- 
ed to the purchase of flour personally by 
the mayor of Toledo, and its sale at all 
the engine-houses of the city at cost to 
him. Of course the local press has given 
much attention to these sales, and the 
mayor has had the benefit of this free 
advertising without cost. It has been 
considered by the press as a matter of 
public interest, and has been featured in 
strong headlines. It is needless to say 
that the sales have not made a “hit” with 
the local grocers and flour dealers. About 
4,000 bbls of regular grade flour were 
disposed of at the last sale, and there are 
more to follow. The flour sells at $1.30 
per 24%%-lb sack. Inquiries about the 
sales are now being received from the 
mayors of other cities. 


WHEN WILL THE TRADE BUY? 


There is a feeling in the air that there 
will be a buying movement, both by bak- 
ers and possibly the jobbing trade, soon 
after Sept. 1, based upon the apparent 
fact that the trades have been moving 
cautiously and there will be need shortly 
of replenishment of stocks, whether de- 
terrent governmental activities continue 
or not. 

WHEAT PRICES 


According to reports made to the Ohio 
Millers’ State Association by its mem- 
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ber mills, 124 were paying an average 
price for wheat, basis No. 1, of $2.14 at 
their mills or elevators. The lowest price 
reported was $2, and the highest $2.22. 
There is an occasional complaint of some 
miller disregarding the government 
grades and paying No. 1 price for every- 
thing; there is a tendency to pay over, 
rather than the exact government differ- 
ential on grades. The miller is always 
disposed to favor the farmer. 
cROPS AND THE WHEAT MOVEMENT 

The weather was cool the first part of 
the week, later turning warmer. Wheat- 
threshing is practically completed. Move- 
ment of wheat has been interfered with 
hy shortage of cars, which is quite acute 
in some sections. Farmers are binning 
more wheat than usual. Corn has im- 
proved a good deal lately, and is now in 
satisfactory condition for the most part. 
‘here has been considerable plowing for 
the planting of wheat this fall. Al- 
though there is not the stimulus of a 
guaranteed price, probably an average 
acreage will be put in, somewhat less than 
last year. There are some reports of 
sprouted wheat where it was allowed to 
remain in the fields too long in shocks. 


OHIO FEED LAW 
The Ohio foodstuffs law, which re- 
quires the payment of a license fee on 
feeds sold in the state, has been held 
constitutional by the court of appeals. 
The Ohio Millers’ State Association will 
take the case to the Supreme Court and, 
meantime, it is the understanding that 
payment of fees cannot be enforced. The 
position of outside millers in this respect 
is the same as .that of Ohio millers. 


“FAIR PRICE” LISTS 

According to District Attorney Lynch, 
retail grocers of Toledo are only lukewarm 
in their approval of the federal “fair price” 
scheme. They fear that the plan may 
throw too much of the burden, and un- 
fairly so, on their shoulders. J. A. 
Ulmer, president National Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association, is quoted as saying 
that the scale of prices should be extend- 
ed back to the producers. Mr. Lynch 
says this may be done after the plan has 
been gotten into full operation. 

On Aug. 19 the first official price list 
issued by the federal county fair price 
committee became effective in Cleveland. 
The prices are based upon the cash-and- 
carry basis, with 1 pr cent additional al- 
lowed for charge accounts and 5c for 
delivery, regardless of the size of the 
sale. Price lists are to be published in 
Cleveland every Tuesday and Friday. 
Consumers. finding dealers overcharging 
are requested to report to the committee. 

NOTES 

A. Mennel, president Mennel Milling 
Co., Toledo, has returned from upper 
Michigan. 

John H. Taylor, treasurer Northwest- 
ern Elevator & Mill Co., Toledo, is in 
New York City. 

A. W. Stewmon, Delaware, Ohio, will 
represent the Robinson Milling Co., Sa- 
lina, Kansas, in Ohio. He formerly rep- 
resented a St. Louis mill in the South. 

In action for hoarding and profiteering 
brought against the Rock Island Butter 
Co. at Toledo, the jury returned a ver- 
dict of “not guilty.” 


Harold G. Anderson, son of David 
Anderson, president National Milling 


Co., Toledo, who is superintendent of the 
mill, has been made vice-president of the 
company. 

Prosecutor Seney has asked Judge 
Ritchie, of the common pleas court, To- 
ledo, for a seizure order against Swift & 
Co. for 351,000 Ibs of green pork in the 
plant of the Northern Refrigerating Co. 

W. F. Steele, the well-known represen- 
tative of the Marshall (Minn.) Milling 
Co. in Ohio, was married to Miss Kath- 
ryn Souer at Cincinnati, Aug. 18, and 
will make his home at 28 Park Apart- 
ments, Cincinnati, hereafter. 

The right of the state of Ohio to seize 
and sell at public auction food which has 
been held in cold storage longer than per- 
mitted by the Smith cold storage law has 
been upheld by the state supreme court, 
and will doubtless result in action being 
taken. 

The plant and business of the Metager 
Seed & Oil Co., Toledo, has been ac- 
—_ by E. C. Bisbee, who is vice-presi- 
ent of the Midland Linseed Products 
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Co., ce we The consideration is 
not published, nor has it yet been decid- 
ed under what name the business will 
be operated. : 





INDIANA 

InpraANapouis, Inp., Aug. 30.—While 
the domestic demand for wheat flour con- 
tinues somewhat slack, millers in Indian- 
apolis and Indiana report a considerable 
improvement compared with _ recent 
weeks. As a result, production increased 
materially in the six-day period ending 
today, being more than 80 per cent of 
the weekly capacity of 22,800 bbls in In- 
dianapolis plants. 

Bakers and other consumers are show- 
ing a tendency to carry heavier stocks. 
This has had a stabilizing effect on 
prices, which continue firm. Soft winter 
patents are offered at $10.20@10.70 bbl, 
98-lb cotton basis, in car lots. Hard 
winter patents are quoted at $11.20@ 
11.75, and hard spring patents are offered 
at $11.10@11.35. 

In the corn-milling trade, there also 
was an improvement. Considerable more 
corn was on the market in this territory 
than has been the case thus far this sum- 
mer. The tendency of the market to go 
lower is credited with causing farmers to 
rush the grain to market, together with 
the fact that he availability of the new 
crop in/the not distant future will pro- 
vide a new basis for prices. 

As a result of changed conditions, there 
was a decided slump in prices for the 
manufactured products. Grits are of- 
fered for shipment at $4.35 per 100 lbs, 
sacks included, a drop of 45¢ over the 
prevailing quotation two weeks ago. 
Cream meal is quoted at $4.30, a decline 
of 50c; white corn flour and hominy at 
$4.40, a drop of 45c, and hominy flakes 
at $4.75. 

Corn feed remains firm, with no change 
in price. Hominy feed is offered at 
$70.90 ton bulk, and $74.90 sacked. Short 
pastures have caused the demand to con- 
tinue good. 

* * 

Output of flour in this city for the 
week, in barrels, and inspections of grain 
and stocks in store, in bushels, with com- 
parisons for previous corresponding pe- 
riods, as compiled by the Indianapolis 
Board of Trade: 


OUTPUT OF FLOUR 


(Capacity of mills, 22,800 bbls) 
Ok rer Pree 


RI TA: BOR in vo ease Seacak vend be 
BOE, SEs DOGG. 5 v'eaee cba 2 cb own coun 6,478 
De -S6 MEET ne Cob sue Loapivenetenees 15,058 

INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK 

In Out 
| SR TT Pe 296,000 63,000 
CO ces cstsenstuoverse 846,000 74,000 
CEE o hececetesvetweees 409,000 54,000 
WENO Sed pj ipeec ceded geswe 19,000 = naaee 
STOCKS IN STORE 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye 


65 






Aug. 30, 1919.. 652,630 306,530 123,140 24,930 
Aug. 31, 1918.. 232,05 282, 3 
Sept. 1, 1917.. 277,180 128,170 345,030 2,000 

Quotations on millfeed are firm, with 
good demand. Middlings are quoted at 
$64@66 ton, sacks included, for 30-day 
shipment. Mixed feed is priced at $56@ 
58, and bran at $51@53. 

INDIANA WEATHER AND CROPS 

Temperatures were about normal. 
There were light showers in the northern 
sections of the state, but over the re- 
mainder the precipitation was, as a rule, 
sufficient to do some good. 

Corn in the central and southern parts 
of Indiana is regarded as fairly good, but 
over most of the northern half it ranges 
from poor to only fair. There are a 
number of fields where the crop is prac- 
tically a complete failure as a result of 
dry weather. 





Plowing for fall wheat is proceeding 
slowly in most places, the recent rains 
not having been sufficient to penetrate 

soil sufficiently to help work 
much. 
WILBUR N. ERSKINE DEAD 

Wilbur N. Erskine, aged 34, secretary 
and treasurer of the Akin-Erskine Mill- 
ing Co. Evansville, died at his home 
there Friday after an illness of several 
months. He was born and reared in that 
city, and, after being graduated from the 
local schools, attended DePauw Univer- 
sity, later going to Harvard University 
for one year. 

Mr. Erskine has been associated with 
the Akin-Erskine company, of which his 
father is president, for several years. 
He was a thirty-second degree Mason, 





The Late W. N. Erskine 


Knight Templar, Elk, and member of 
the Ancient Arabic Order of Nobles of 
the Mystic Shrine, in addition to belong- 
ing to the Evansville Country Club and 
the Crescent Club in that city. Besides 
a widow and his parents, he is survived 
by one brother, Charles A. Erskine, a 
state senator frora Vanderburg County, 
and one sister. 
NOTES 

The Kitchel Elevator Co., Liberty, has 
decided to dissolve. 

Burglars entered the Garland Milling 
Co. plant at Greensburg this week and 
stole 100 sample sacks of biscuit flour, a 
product recently put on the market. 

Fire destroyed the W. M. Prillman ele- 
vator at Newport, Aug. 26. Grain burned 
included 5,000 bus wheat, 7,000 bus oats, 
and 700 bus rye. The total loss is esti- 
mated at $25,000 to $30,000. 

A $25,000 farmers’ elevator corpora- 
tion has been organized at Horace, De- 
catur County. The officers are Earl Rob- 
bins president, Calvin Thornburg vice- 
president, and Elda Pavy secretary. 

Fred W. Hironimus, aged 54, for 
many years associated with the Ameri- 
can Hominy Mills at Mount Vernon, Ind., 
died Aug. 25 at his home in that city. 
He was born in Germany, but had lived 
in Mount Vernon and Posey County for 
45 years. Six children survive. 

: Epwarp H. ZrecNner. 





The Louisiana field agent of the 
Bureau of Crop Estimates placed the con- 
dition of the sugar cane crop of that 
state on Aug 1 at 60 per cent of normal. 
That condition forecasts a production of 
2,912,976 short tons of cane. 





of par value): 


Country and market— 1913 
United States, Chicago ........ 0.91 
England, Manchester, London... .93 
OR Se re ee 1.46 
BEEN), MON” 0 wood 0 6c cokes 6S 40% 1.49 
Russia, Saratoo ............... -71 
Japan, Yokohama ............. 1.13 
Te eee ee avs 
Australia, Brisbane ........... 87 
Germany, Berlin .............. 1.29 
Argentina, Buenos Aires ....., * 1.00 





War-Time Wheat Prices 


Prices per 60 lbs of wheat, for calendar years 1913 to 1918, in countries 
and markets indicated, computed from data in Bulletin 2 of the War In- 
dustries Board are as follows (foreign prices translated to dollars on basis 


1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 
1.04 1.34 1,42 2.32 2.24 
1.01 1.54 1.69 2.23 2.15 
1.44 1.59 1.52 1.99 eos 
1.50 2.16 1,97 2.29 2.85 
.74 1.08 o.6 vee Ges 
1.08 1.11 1.10 1.35 
1,18 1,22 1.05 1.12 
-96 1,80 1.33 -90 
1.43 1.75 ees ewe 
1,05 1.33 1,12 1.85 
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DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Dvututn, Minn., Aug. 30.—The flour 
market showed some improvement. Mills 
reported demand steady, and sales were 
sufficient to keep them grinding for some 
time. Buyers freely asked for both cur- 
rent and deferred Lavery. Millers con- 
sidered this a forerunner of later activ- 
ity when the trade becomes settled down. 
Many operators have been running on 
low stocks, owing to the uncertainties 
surrounding the market, but with condi- 
tions clearing will no doubt come in 
stronger. 

Demand for durum flour continues 
steady and of good volume. Orders came 
in both for car and small round lots from 
scattered territory. The mill accepted 
bookings for September and October de- 
livery on the basis of former quoted 
prices. With a larger movement of new 
wheat, the easier prices may result. 

Rye prices are quoted somewhat low- 
er, but buyers are still in the dumps. 
The outside trade remains uninterested. 
The only evidence of business was filling 
a small local need to established custom- 
ers. 

Fair consumption of millfeed con- 
tinues, with trade buying to cover both 
immediate and future requirements. The 
outlook for business seems brighter, and 
the selling position of mills improved in 
larger grinding of flour. 

Duluth-Superior mills made 10,405 bbls 
flour, or 28 per cent of capacity, against 
10,490, or 28 per cent, the previous week, 
and 16,635, or 46 per cent, a year ago. 

3 NOTES 

C. C. Wyman, of Minneapolis, was on 
*change last week. 

Julius H. Barnes, president United 
States Grain Corporation, arrived home 
Aug. 30 from New York for a short va- 
cation, 

The directors of the Duluth Board of 
Trade have authorized the sending of 
flaxseed quotations to the Chicago Board 
of Trade. 

A. C. Bedell, New York City, chief 
flour inspector of that port, and F. El- 
son, of Magnolia, Ohio, visited here dur- 
ing the week. 

Oats ranged moderately easier, and 
closed with about 1% ¢ loss. High-grade 
barley dropped 3c, but the low class broke . 
l5c from a week ago, due to poor de- 
mand, 

At a special election of the Duluth 
Board of Trade, held Aug.-30, to elect a 
succeesor to W. B. Joyce as member of 
the Board of Arbitration, he pring re- 
signed on being elected director, C. T. 
Mears was chosen to fill out the term. 

A members’ meeting of the Duluth 
Board of Trade will be held Sept. 5, in 
the exchange room for the purpose of 
considering and voting upon increasing 
the commission on buying or selling rye 
for future delivery from $1.50 per 1,000 
bus, the present basis, to 4,¢ per bu. 

Duluth grain operators have received 
notice to the effect that certificates of ex- 
portation must be deposited with vessel 
agents, with bills of lading covering all 
shipments of grain for export, in orders 
to entitle shippers to exemption from 
transportation tax in cases where prod- 
ucts are intended for export. 

The first car of new flaxseed arrived 
here from southeastern North Dakota to- 
day. The berry appears smaller than last 
year, but it was of good color: and cut 
ripe. It carried a heavy dockage, and 
sold at $5.35. It is expected a move- 
ment to market will be on shortly, so 
operators are disposed to go slow. 

The rye future market, while weaker, 
showed considerable trading activity. The 
fact that the major part of the receipts 
were of this grain, and futures freely of- 
fered, anne buyers specializing in it to 
back away for concessions, but on every 
show of offerings drying up they came in 
and held the market up. Prices on the 
week show but a 2c decline. 

With a larger array of samples dis- 
played on the tables and offered for 
sale, the cash market for all grains has 
taken on a better tone. The new crop 
has started to come. Most of the ar- 
rivals of wheat have been durum and 
mixed wheat, but a substantial propor- 
tion of spring is looked for soon. As 
the movement increases it is expected 
that premiums will be wiped out and that 
the government basis will govern. 

F. G. Carson. 
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Considering -the season of year, there 
is a very good demand for bread; indeed, 
it is well in advance of supply, because 
of a strike by operative bakers, over the 
question of night-baking and wages. 

Although receipts of flour have not 
been very heavy the last two or three 
weeks, there is no stint in the allocations 
of imported flour. It is difficult to con- 
ceive what home millers would do if 
they did not get plenty of flour to mix 
into their G.R. sacks. There is enough 
imported flour to go round, and jobbers 
are looking forward to another fairly 
liberal distribution tomorrow. 

American and Canadian spring wheat 
flours are much in evidence, but such win- 
ter wheat flour as we are now getting is 
mostly of high quality. There is a 
marked falling off in the quality of the 
home millers’ flour, due no doubt to the 
scarcity of decent wheat in_ millers’ 
hands. The No. 1 northern Manitoba dis- 
tributed in May has evidently all run out. 

OATMEAL 

Oatmeal is steady, but prices show no 
alteration this week; Midlothian is still 
£36@£36 10s per ton, while Aberdeen 
is not generally making more than £34 
10s for coarse, medium or fine cuts, 
though some sellers want £35. American 
coarse is firm at £33, while medium and 
fine make £32. Midlothian rolled oats 
are firm at £36@£36 10s per ton, while 
the little American here readily makes 
£32. ag 

MILLFEED 

Millfeed is very scarce, on account of 
the small amount of wheat available, but 
the controlled price remains at £13 per 
ton ex-mill for middlings, and £11 for 
bran. 

THE MONEY SITUATION 


There has been a good demand for 
short loans this week, mostly at 214@3 
per cent and, with money in plentiful 
supply, there has been no difficulty in 
meeting all requirements. One-day mon- 
ey was scarce for a few hours and bor- 
rowers had to pay 3% per cent for ac- 
commodation, and today, also, 3%, was 
aid in some cases, but the bulk of the 
usiness has been done at 24%,@3 for 
short periods, and 314 for a week. 

Discount business remains very limit- 
ed, and the tendency of the market is 
weak. Three months’ bank bills are be- 
ing offered at 314,@3 9-16 per cent, four 
months’ at 354, six months’ at 4 1-16@ 
4¥,, and trade bills at 4@5. The bank 
rate remains at 5 per cent. 

The removal of restrictions is making 
progress gradually but steadily. The 
embargo on the payment of more than 
3 per cent on deposits was taken off this 
week, and the discount houses have since 
advanced their rates for deposits at 7 
and 14 days’ notice to 314. 

Particulars have just been reecived in 
London of the Australian peace loan 
which is about to be floated by the Com- 
monwealth Bank. The total required is 
£25,000,000, and the rate of interest is 
& per cent. If an applicant pays his 
subscription in full by Sept. 23 the first 
interest payment will be £2 15s per cent 
on Dec. 15, representing a bonus of £1 
12s 3d. 


NATIONAL BASIS OF MILL WAGES 


The National Joint Industrial Council 
for the Flour Milling Industry (of the 


United Kingdom) has made public the 
agreement drawn up and ratified in re- 
gard to mill wages in this country. The 
council consisted of nine representatives 
of the employers, 16 representatives of 
the employees and one of the ministry of 
labor, and several meetings were held to 
discuss the points at issue. 

The following agreement is the result 
of their deliberations, and in drawing it 
up all the varying conditions under which 
the trade is carried on in different local- 
ities were taken into consideration. The 
milling industry of the United Kingdom 
has set an example to other industries 
of putting its house in order without re- 
sorting to strikes. It is admitted on all 
sides that the trade and the council are 


ers). Class B, first rollermen, grade 1, 
73s, grade 2, 71s, grade 3, 69s; general 
laborers, cleaners, etc., 57s. Class C, first 
rollermen, grade 1, 70s, grade 2, 68s, 
grade 3, 66s; general laborers, cleaners, 
etc., 54s, 

4. The rates of pay for the interme- 
diate grades of employment shall be 
fixed in each district by the joint district 
council, or joint conference, and regard 
shall be had to the maximum and mini- 
mum rates, as set forth in clause 3. 

5. The above rates are based on the 
present high cost of rar and are in- 
tended to apply to capable male adults 
of 21 years of age and over, who have the 
requisite knowledge of their work and 
physical capabilities for carrying it out; 





The Palace of Peace, at The Hague, Holland 
—‘*Flour Trade in Holland and Belgium” 


to be heartily congratulated on _ the 
achievement. The agreement reads thus: 

1. The mills shall be divided into the 
following classes: class A, mills situated 
in the big milling centers or in large 
towns, or in principal ports; class B, 
mills other than those which it may be 
decided to include in class A, situated in 
towns or in industrial areas; class C, mills 
situated in small country towns or in 
rural areas. 

It is not attempted herein to define 
closely the above classification. The class 
under which any individual mill shall 
come shall be settled by mutual agree- 
ment in the respective districts by the 
joint district council or joint conference, 
and in deciding this allocation, regard 
shall be had to the local conditions and 
existing classifications. Failing a local 
settlement, the matter shall be referred 
to the executive committee of the Nation- 
al Joint Industrial Council for decision. 

2. The mills shall also be graded as 
follows: grade 1, mills of a roller contact 
exceeding 1,000 inches; grade 2, mills of 
a roller contact exceeding 500 inches, but 
not exceeding 1,000; grade 3, mills of a 
roller contact of 500 inches per hour and 
less. 

The basis of roller contact to be as 
reckoned for insurance purposes. 

3. The rates of wages shall be as fol- 
lows: class A, first rollermen, grade 1, 76s, 

rade 2, 74s, grade 3, 72s, per week of 44 

rs (shift workers); general laborers, 
cleaners, etc., 60s per week of 47 hours 
(day workers), or 44 hours (shift work- 


and should any difference arise as to 
whether an employee has the requisite 
knowledge or capability to entitle him 
to the full rate of pay, it shall be settled 
between the employer and the works com- 
mittee concerned, where such may exist, 
or where no works committee exists, be- 
tween the employer and a trade-union 
official, with right of appeal to the joint 
district council. 

6. The rates of pay for youths be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 21 shall be as 
follows: 





Per week 
Age Class A Class B Class C 
PPT Tr 22s 64 21s 6d 29s 64 
tar 248 6d 23s 6d 228 6d 
BU deaccucetwie 27s 26s 25s 
oh Teen 29s 64 28s 6d 27s 6d 
| Proce e 34s 64a 33s 6d 32s 6d 
8 Pra er 37s 86s 35s 
Rr 40s 6d 39s 6d 38s 
BOT. diverts on 45s 43s 4is 
POV Gtectéinesvs 50s 47s 45s 
SOM. Soviccese 55s 62s 49s 
RA wits coerodce 60s 57s 54s 


Provided that, if the person concerned 
is employed upon work usually per- 
formed by adults, the adult rate shall 
apply. 

7. The scheduled rate of wages shall 
apply to men whether working as shift 
workers or day workers, and should a 
man be changed temporarily from shift 
work to day work, he shall be paid for 
47 hours the same weekly wage that he 
has been receiving for 44 hours. 

8. Women of 18 years of age and 
over shall be paid not less than the fol- 
lowing rates: class A, 40s; class B, 36s; 
class C, 32s. Joint district councils shall 


have power to fix higher rates for won 
en, having regard to the class of work 
and the local conditions. 

9. The wage schedule for the respec 
tive districts shall apply to all flour mii! 
employees, including motor lorry drivers 
and carriers and horse-car men, wher 
such were on June 1, 1919, classed wit) 
other mill employees. 

10. Where wages for the normal week 
are higher individually than those herein 
provided, no reduction shall take place. 

ll. In determining an engagement, 
one week’s notice shall be given by eithe 
side, or in lieu of this one week’s wage 
shall be paid or forfeited. 

12. The adjustments in wages to b 
made on the basis set out herein shal 
come into force as from the first pay 
day in June, 1919. 

13. Any question of the interpretation 
of this agreement shall be referred to th: 
executive committee of the National 
Joint Industrial Council,- whose decision 
shall be final. 


THE THAMES PAGEANT 


Old Father Thames must have rubbed 
his eyes on Aug. 4 at the gay scene enact 
ed within his domain, which savored s 
much of old times. Such spectacles wer: 
common in the days of Good Queen Bes 
and of the Stuarts and their successors 
but in these matter-of-fact days they. arc 
rare indeed. However, never has ther 
been such a pageant on the river Thame 
as delighted the eyes of thousands of 
Londoners who thronged its banks an 
bridges. 

The great river procession started from 
the jetty close by the Tower of London 
The dingy warehouses along the bank 
were ablaze with flags and bunting, and 
lighters and craft of all descriptions 
were gayly decorated and filled with 
sightseers. The procession was led by 
the royal barge, which dates back to the 
time of William III, and is a red and 
gold craft covered by a rich canopy and 
rowed by boatmen in gorgeous old-time 
costumes. 

The royal barge was occupied by the 
King and Queen, and other members of 
the royal family. As the King boarded 
it the Tower guns fired a salute, and in a 
few minutes the great procession of boats 
was on the move. Immediately follow- 
ing the royal barge came the gold-prowed 
admirals’ barge, then a naval pinnace 
upon which was the lord mayor of Lon- 
don in his robes of state, accompanied 
by his sheriffs and aldermen. 

This was followed by scores of vessels 
of all description and kinds, manned by 
officers and men of all the country’s sea 
services, white and colored. The proces- 
sion took nearly an hour and a half to 
pass, and was very impressive, serving 
also as a splendid exhibition of the coun- 
try’s naval strength. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, AUG. 4 


A good deal of fuss has been made the 
past week or two by farmers’ organiza- 
tions in England and Scotland regard- 
ing the loss to the country’s stocks of 
feedingstuffs through the exportation of 
milling offals. Apparently the position 
has been considerably exaggerated. It 
was alleged by the farmers’ representa- 
tives that 20,000 tons of offals had been 
sent abroad, and it was pointed out that 
this was serious in view of the general 
outlook for feedingstuffs, aggravated by 
the short crop of hay and the rather poor 
prospect of the turnip crop. 

When _ the - farmers’ representatives 
brought the matter before the central 
advisory council to the food ministry, they 
were assured that the total amount of 
offals exported did not exceed 5,000 tons. 
oe show that Denmark, Belgium 
and Holland were in this market in 
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search of supplies, and that 

were made tom H callene, porate 
Bristol and, further, t in order to 
relieve congestion at southern mills a 
quantity was also shipped to Leith for 
use In tland. 

This appears to be the whole story, and 
the farmers are now satisfied that they 
have been to some extent misled. Scot- 
tish millers state that they have no of- 
fals to spare, as the demand is heavy. 


SHARP ADVANCE IN OATMEAL 


The Scottish market for oatmeal is 
tightening up at a marked rate, and it 
ould surprise no one if the price of the 
best Scottish product should advance 
\ithin the next week or two to as high 
; 100s per 280 Ibs. How dear the mar- 
ket will be when this level is reached 
will be apparent when it is mentioned 
hat in May, when decontrol took place, 

- price was 82s. 

Millers are finding it exceedingly dif- 
ficult to get Scottish grown oats. Some 

uthorities believe that supplies do not 
exist in any quantity. The farmers know 
that they have the buyers in the hollow of 
their hand. Large quantities of Scot- 
tish oats this season were shipped to the 
Continent, but the bulk, in the first in- 
stance at least, went to England, either 
for use as seed or as feeding, or for the 
manufacture of oatmeal. It is admitted 
hy the trade in Scotland that the demand 
for oatmeal this season has been consid- 
erably lighter than last season, and an 
interesting explanation is offered. 

The Scottish workingman is used to 
porridge at breakfast, but the new work- 
ing hours introduced at the beginning of 
the year into shipyards and other works 
have led, from force of circumstances, to 
the dish of porridge being less common 
on the Scottish breakfast table. Former- 
ly the workman started work at 6 a.m. 
and returned for breakfast at 9. The 
housewife had then time to prepare por- 
ridge. But now that the workman goes 
to the shipyard at 8 a.m. after having 
taken his breakfast, the housewife is find- 
ing it more convenient to cease making 

ridge as a supplementary breakfast 

sh. 
CANADIAN OATMEAL NEEDED 


The position would be considerably re- 
ieved if large supplies of Canadian oat- 
meal were to hand. Some time ago it was 
nentioned that shipments were coming, 
ind that purchases ahead were being 
made at prices below the home level. 
[hese supplies are only now beginning 
to arrive and, apparently, the quantity is 
not large. 

Tt will not be many weeks till the first 
of the new home crop of oats will be 
reaching the mills, but not much relief 
s expected from this. The prospects 
vary in different localities, according to 
the duration of the drouth experienced, 
hut the total crop will inevitably be un- 
der the average yield per acre and, as 
farmers are guaranteed that the 1918 
price will be the minimum for this sea- 
on, the level of prices to the millers 
may remain high. 


GLASGOW FLOUR STOCKS 


\t Glasgow docks there are immense 
tocks of flour stored in the sheds, and 
it is no surprise to learn from the of- 
ficial return of the landed grain commit- 
tee for Scotland, the local representative 
‘f the wheat commission, that the quan- 
tity in hand on July 31 amounted to 
4,260 tons. 


IRISH MARKETS, AUG. 4 


The long spell of dry weather has at 
last broken, with heavy showers in both 
he north and south of Ireland. Wheat 

1d oats have not suffered much, though 
the straw will be light; generally speak- 
ig, there will be more than an average 


r yp. - 

Flour demand is good all over Ireland; 
the only complaint seems to be that, in 
the north of Ireland, allocations of for- 
ign flour are almost entirely confined 
to Canadian springs. While these are 
velcome to bakers, merchants are com- 
plaining of a shortage of soft varieties, 
zrocers and retailers in general being de- 
pendent entirely on the homemade arti- 
‘le for their shop trade, and this is not 
is white as the foreign. 

Dublin and the south of Ireland have 
been getting larger quantities of soft 
flours and less of the stronger articles, 
but the southern people are not as par- 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Prices are unchan: 


OATMEAL 


The demand for oatmeal, considering 
the time of the year, is quite brisk. No 
doubt a deal of American oatmeal 
is being fed to pigs and cattle, owing to 
its moderate ? ce and the shortage and 
high price of Indian corn products. Irish 
oatmeal is in short supply at £35 per ton. 
American can be bought from recent ar- 
rivals at £32 ex-quay Belfast, and £33 
Dublin. Homemade medium cut oatmeal 
is not in plentiful supply, and for home 
consumption the flake varieties are most- 
ly used. 


tial to over-sea flour as are those in the 
north. ged. 


FEED 


Mill offals are in good demand. Those 
who would buy all the merchants could 
give them, find it impossible to accumu- 
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late any stock, The demand from farm- 

is so great that it is being consumed 
as fast as it is made. Prices are un- 
changed at £11 per ton for bran and £13 
for middlings, ex-mill. 

The prices for all varieties of cakes are 
only nominal, as it is mainly a question 
of getting the article. The merchants 
have voluntarily agreed to charge the 
farmer about £25 10s per ton Belfast 
for linseed cakes, and £25 Liverpool, but 
there is very little to be had. American 
shipment prices are out of line, as £27 
@28 per ton net, cif. Belfast, is the 
price quoted for shipment. Cotton cakes 
are quoted at £25@26 per ton, ex-mill, 
Belfast or Dublin, there being none of 
the imported article on offer. 

South African corn meal is now £25 
per ton ex-mill Belfast, and £26 Dublin, 
but there is scarcely any ° obtainable. 
Compound cakes are offered at £24 per 
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The Old Bourse-Gate, Amsterdam, Holland 


ton, with a free but cor 
sir und cahed ont protec ar 
drug on the market at £22. - 


Czecho-Slovakia Has Sugar Surplus 
ree ack gy , Se the she Zuckermarkt 
(Prague), cho-Slovakia will have 280,- 
000 g tons of sugar to export this 
season. The present annual production 
is estimated at about 550,000 tons. The 
consumption is about 44 Ibs per head per 
year. Considering the population as 10,- 
500,000, the sugar needs of Cuzecho- 
Slovakia are therefore close to 210,000 
tons. The production of 550,000 tons, 
considered as all raw, or 495,000 as re- 
fined, leaves 280,000 tons for export. It 
is estimated by the Board of Trade Jour- 
nal (English) that the new republic will 
contain 92 per cent of the sugar industry 
of the old Austro-Hungarian Empire. 
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MILLION-TON: WHEAT SALE 
Australian Prime Minister Spenser dhs Big 


Deal in London—Agri 
pects in July Only Fair 


Avetame, So. Avst., July 25.—During 
the early part of — farmers and oth- 
ers were delighted to learn by cable mes- 
sage from London that the Australian 
<. l minister (Mr. Hughes) had sold 
1,000,000 tons of Australian wheat at 5s 
6d per bu, and that an option had been 
secured for a further 500,000 tons at the 
same figure, the option to be -declarable 
by September. 

From whatever standpoint the transac- 
tion may be regarded, it certainly is high- 
ly satisfactory for all connected with 
the Australian wheat pools. The price 
is better than the most sanguine had 
deemed to be possible, notwithstanding 
that the United States has fixed upon 9s 
5d per bu as value in that country. The 
Australian Wheat Board made its first 
big deal in wheat in October, 1916, when 
500,000 tons were sold at 4s per bu, f.o.b. 
Then followed the sale of 3,000,000 tons 
at 4s 9d, f.o.b. Australian ports. The 
amount involved in these transactions was 
£30,333,000, which was advanced before 
the actual shipment of the wheat. 

Stocks of unsold wheat in Australia 
prior to the latest deal were approxi- 
mately 2,000,000 tons, against which there 
was an overdraft in round figures of 
£18,000,000. Without taking into consid- 
eration the charges which will arise be- 
fore shipment, the latest sale accounts 
for more than half the overdraft, as 
1,000,000 tons of wheat at 5s 6d per bu 
is little short of £10,500,000, 

For a long time, of course, freights 
have governed the whole question of the 
sale of Australian wheat. By effecting 
business on an f.o.b. Australian port basis, 
the onus of providing freight has been 
shifted from the shoulders of the Wheat 
Scheme to those of the buyers. Cable 
messages before the Australian Wheat 
Board at its recent meetings have given 
up to £15 per ton as the parity from 
Australia to Europe on the basis of 
prices from other wheat countries. That 
means about 8s per bu. Consequently, 
unless the grain went forward in vessels 
under government control, such, for ex- 
ample, as the Commonwealth line of 
steamers, it was a matter of impossibil- 
ity to do business. 

‘The sale is of the utmost importance 
to South Australia. New South Wales 
had practically no wheat to sell, and 
Western Australia has very little. Vic- 
toria and South Australia will be the 
greatest participants, and it is quite like- 
ly that the latter state may provide half 
the total. 





RAIN NEEDED 
Australia needs heavy rains. They are 
required everywhere, although some states 
have been more favored than others. 
South Australia is particularly needy. 
The precipitation, generally, has been 
considerably under the average, and the 
subsoil has not yet received a really 
thorough saturation. Consequently, there 
is practically no reserve of moisture for 
the crops, which promise only fairly. Un- 
less substantial downpours should occur 
at regular intervals during the next three 
months, the coming harvest must inevit- 
ably be disappointing, if not much worse 
than that. 


THE WHEAT POOLS SUMMARIZED 

The following table summarizes the 
situation in respect to the Australian 
wheat pools for the last four seasons up 
to July 21, in bushels: 
Commonwealth 
159,606,000 
42,002,000 
124,874,000 
5,503,000 
129,367,000 
8,361,000 


Wheat shipped 
Shipped as flour 
Local sales 
Flour stocks held 
Shippers’ stocks 
Millers’ stocks 


469,713,000 
£46,921,000 
30,437,000 


Total received 
Value wheat shipped . 
Value local sales 
Payments in expectation of ship- 
ments 
Payments of storage charges.... 
Net debit bank balances 


MOVEMENTS OF BREADSTUFFS 

The free outward movement of wheat 
and flour, especially the former, has been 
well maintained. An average of some- 
thing like 2,000,000 bus wheat a week has 
been dispatched from the various ports 
for some weeks. Although nothing def- 
inite has been announ officially, it is 
understood that a proportion of the Aus- 
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tralian wheat will to Germany. A 
cargo sent from ith Australia last 
week was for that country. 

In view of the freedom with which 
ships are coming forward, it may be tak- 
en for granted that the imperial authori- 
ties are making every effort to expedite 
the outward movement of breadstuffs. 
So far this shipping season, which began 
on December 1, exports overseas from 
the Commonwealth have been equivalent 
to 61,866,378 bus, compared with only 
25,473,097 for the corresponding period 
of last year. Old wheat and the surplus 
from the 1918-19 crop gave a total ex- 
portable quantity on paper at the be- 
ginning of the shipping season of, 
roughly, 200,000,000 bus. 

Allowing for shipments in the interim, 
and also for local food requirements for 
the remainder of the year, there are 
still about 138,000,000 bus to be shipped, 
less losses from weevil and other causes, 
of which no official data have been yet 
published. Exports to over-sea countries 
from the various states for the current 
and the two preceding seasons from Dec. 
1 to date have been: 


WHEAT (BUS) 

From— 1916-17 1917-18 
S. Australia.. 10,788 

Victoria ~. 12 ‘ 

N. So. Wales 12, 921 

W. Australia. 5,798,180 


1918-19 
15,984,719 


8 
7 17,691,7 
8, 





- 42,006,256 14,139,047 45,735,878 


FLOUR (SHORT TONS) 

1916-17 1917-18 
29,047 67,824 
72,388 77,831 
61,620 47,703 
31,471 41,323 


Totals 


1918-19 
68,825 
131.162 
67,640 
54,983 


From— 
South Australia .... 
Victoria 
New South Wales... 
Western Australia.. 





Totals ...ceccceee 191,526 224,681 322,610 


THE SHIPPING STRIKE 
Nearly three months have elapsed since 
the commencement of the shipping strike, 
and today a settlement seems to be as 
far off as it has been at any time. The 
men, apparently, are determined not to 
resume and, consequently, industries 
throughout the Commonwealth, especially 
those directly and indirectly dependent 
upon coal, are more or less paralyzed. 
Through the action of the seamen many 
thousands’ of workers have been thrown 
out of employment, and although there 
is food in abundance in all the states the 
specter of starvation is stalking the land. 
Dozens of mills have been shut down 
on account of the inability to secure coal, 
and difficulties in regard to the shortage 
of bran and pollard have thus been con- 
siderably accentuated. Some of the mills 
have been struggling along on wood 
fuel, but at the best it is proving an un- 
satisfactory ‘substitute, and unless ade- 
quate supplies of coal should be made 
available shortly, it, is stated that these 
also will be obliged to suspend opera- 
tions, thus further increasing the offal 
problem and adding to the unemploy- 
ment. 


FEDERAL FINANCE 

When moving in the House of Repre- 
sentatives recently for the grant of sup- 
ply the federal treasurer made an inter- 
esting statement regarding war finances. 
He said the six war loans had yielded 
£158,432,040, and with the sale of war 
certificates (£5,140,513) the total as- 
sets had been £193,572,553. In addition, 
£47,500,000 had been raised in London, 
while the imperial ‘government had ex- 
pended £70,645,000 on the maintenance 
of Australian troops. Of the last-men- 
tioned sum, £26,000,000 had been repaid. 

The balance of the war loan liability 
was £285,717,553, which, reduced by the 
amount on hand, £24,176,447, gave the 
war loan expenditure to May 31 as £261,- 
541,104. The yearly interest on the war 
loans was £13,170,000, of which £8,560,- 
000 was payable in Australia. Proceed- 
ing, the treasurer stated that the state 
gonsolidated revenue was _ satisfactory, 
and the customs revenue had greatly in- 
creased since the signing of the armistice. 

The latest return made available con- 
cerning the Australian notes in ¢circula- 
tion shows that on June 25 the value of 
the notes issued and not redeemed was 
£55,567,423, and the reserve held by the 
treasury in gold against that issue was 
£24,273,622, representing 43 per cent of 
the notes in circulation. ‘The act requires 
a minimum reserve of 25 per cent. 


GRISTING ACTIVITIES 
It has been arranged by the Australian 


Wheat Board that the various mills shall 
grist up to the limit of their capacity, 


if so desired, the wheat attacked by 
weevil or threatened by such damage, 
and that the board shall control all flour 
sales to Mediterranean ports, where there 
is a strong demand for Australian flour. 

In connection with this business it is 
noteworthy that approximately 10,000 
tons have been already sold at £30 ton, 
c.i.f., and that further business is being 
negotiated. In addition, the board has 
disposed of a large cargo to Denmark at 
£27 10s, c.i.f., and it is hoped that fur- 
ther trade in this direction will follow 
with that country, as well as with Sweden 
and Norway, whither several cargoes of 
Australian wheat have been recently dis- 
patched. 


HANDLING AUSTRALIAN WHEAT 


At the annual convention of the Vic- 
torian Chamber of Agriculture, at the 
beginning of the month, consideration 
was given to the question of the future 
handling of Australian wheat harvests. 
Eventually a scheme was adopted in fa- 
vor of (1) the continuation of the Aus- 
tralian Wheat Pool compulsorily by act 
of Parliament; (2) the elimination of po- 
litical control by the appointment of 
three grain commissioners with execu- 
tive power, two of these men having a 
knowledge of the trade and being able 
to handle large financial problems, and 
the third to be appointed by the grow- 
ers; (3) introduction of bulk-handling of 
grain, and the erection of silos at the 
earliest possible moment. 

DAY-BAKING IN VICTORIA 

Another effort is being made in Vic- 
toria to bring about the introduction of 
day-baking. Recently a deputation from 
the Operative Bakers’ Union waited up- 
on the premier (Mr. Lawson) and asked 
that a day-baking bill, drafted by a labor 
member of Parliament, should be made a 
government measure. A promise was giv- 
en that information would be obtained 
from the states where day-baking is in 
vogue, and that the whole question would 
then be considered by the cabinet. 


FLOUR EXPORT CONTROL 

Lately the Flour Millers’ Association 
of Western Australia, together with the 
Mill Employees’ Union, waited upon the 
premier of Western Australia in Perth, 
and strongly protested against the fed- 
eral control of flour export. 

Among other things it was pointed out 
that, although Fremantle is 2,000 miles 
nearer the markets than are the eastern 
ports of Australia, and the output of one 
of the 14 mills alone is 40,000 tons an- 
nually, while the entire local consump- 
tion does not exceed 30,000 tons a year, 
Western Australia is allowed only 10 
per cent of the imperial flour orders, 
and the Java and Singapore trade, for 
which Western Australia has a regular 
steamer service, has been practically 
handed over to Sydney. 

It was asserted that in a few months 
every mill in the state will be closed 
down, owing to the federal restriction. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIAN NOTES, 

The allotment to the Australian gov- 
ernment of a number of vessels, apart 
from those being used to lift the wheat 
purchased by the British imperial gov- 
ernment, has made possible the sale of 
fairly large quantities of flour at satis- 
factory prices. This is a matter of espe- 
cial importance to the South Australian 
milling industry, and to the consumers of 
mill offals, and will, to some extent, com- 
pensate for the loss of direct freight to 
Java and Singapore, which in pre-war 
days was supplied by a German line. 

While in Melbourne recently, the pre- 
mier (Mr. Peake) made inquiries regard- 
ing the possibility of the K.P.M. (Dutch 
packet) boats calling at Port Adelaide, 
and ascertained that such is most un- 
likely. 

The first full cargo of flour to be 
shipped from South Australia in fulfill- 
ment of sales made by the Australian 
Wheat Board, apart from British gov- 
ernment purchases, will be shipped dur- 
ing the present month, It will consist 
of about 6,000 long tons. 

Although there were few “industrial 
war babies” in South Australia, the value 
of the output of most factory groups in 
this state showed considerable expansion 
during the war period. There was a fall- 
ing off in agricultural implements, com- 
paring the figures for 1912 with those for 
1917-18, but clothing advanced from 
£679,914 to £787,222. Foodstuffs moved 
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from £2,778,647 to £4,291,922; smelting 
from £2,474,863 to £5,797,020; electricity 
and gas from £315,253 to £515,833, and 
chemical fertilizers from £ 19 to 
£425,289, 

NEW SOUTH WALES WHEAT 

A report by departmental chemists, 
based upon careful analyses, shows that 
the quality of the 1918-19 wheat in New 
South Wales is appreciably better than 
that of the two previous years. The 
yield of flour is satisfactory and, in com- 
parison with that of the 1916-17 and 
1917-18 wheats, is much superior, being 
richer in gluten with a higher water ab- 
sorption. 

It is pointed out that since 1912 there 
has been a gradual decrease in the qual- 
ity of the flour, a fact attributed to the 
increasing preponderance of the variety 
of wheat known as federation, now the 
most popular kind, probably, in Aus- 
tralia, on account of its consistently heavy 
yielding capabilities. ; 

Cuartes J. MatTrHews. 





International Farm Congress 

Wasuineton, D. C., Aug. 30,—Th« 
Department of State has extended to for- 
eign governments an invitation to appoint 
delegates or representatives to the Inter 
national Farm Congress, at Kansas City, 
Sept. 25-27, next. This invitation is giv 
en in pursuance of a provision of the 
agricultural appropriation act approved 
July 24. While it is extended by the 
authority of Congress, the International 
Farm Congress will not be under govern- 
ment auspices, and all arrangements, 
consequently, will have to be made by 
the governments that participate, so far 
as their delegates or representatives ar 
concerned. 

At the congress there will be discus 
sions of farming methods and apparatus 
for tilling, planting and harvesting, the 
care of orchards, the raising of catth 
and live stock, distribution and markets, 
and other subjects looking to better fa- 
cilities and results to the farmer. 

In connection with the congress there 
will be held the International Soil Prod- 
ucts Exposition, which will include agri- 
cultural and other exhibits of the nature 
heretofore shown at this exposition. Par- 
ticipation by the nations of the world 
will be welcomed. 

Jown J. Marrinan. 





Sperry Co. Leases Ranch 

San Francisco, Cat., Aug. 30.—For 
the purpose of carrying on the extensive 
work in developing new varieties of 
wheat by selection to reach a maximum 
degree of trueness to type, the Sperry 
Flour Co. has leased the J. O. Robison 
ranch of 680 acres, 11 miles east of 
Stockton, widely known as one of the 
best wheat ranches in the state. 

The property will be operated by the 
agricultural department of the company 
under the direction of George R. Mc- 
Leod, its head, who during the past four 
years has carried on with marked suc- 
cess extensive experimental work that 
has been largely responsible for extend- 
ing the quantity and improving the qual- 
ity of California wheat. 

This last acquired property is within a 
mile and a half of Sperry Experimental 
Farm No. 2. On these two ranches there 
will be 600 or 700 acres of early baart 
and bunvip (Sperry No. 1) wheat plant- 
ed this fall. 

R. C. Mason. 





Pending Trade-Marks 


The following trade-marks have been 
passed for publication by the United States 


Patent Office: 

“Over-All”; No, 70,824. Owner, John F. 
Cramer, Freeport, Ill. Used on wheat fiour. 

“Bull’s Bye,”’ with figure of; No, 111,176. 
Owner, Holt & Co., New York. Used on 
wheat flour. 

“Bothwell’s” (family at dinner table); 
No. 116,243. Owner, Leo G. Voll, Denver, 
Colo. Used on a compound flour eomposed 
of wheat and corn. 

‘“Suremilk”; No. 119,677. 
Flour Co., San Francisco. 
food. 

“Surelay”; No. 119,678. 
Flour Co,, San Francisco. 
food. 

“Suregrow”’; No. 119,679. 
Flour Co., San Francisco. 
food. 

“Peace Table” 
119,827. Owner, Federal Milling 
port, N. Y. Used on wheat flour. 

“Coronado”; No. 117,858. Owner, 
can Flour Corporation, New York. 
on wheat flour. 

“Amigo”; No. 117,861. Owner, 
Flour Corporation, New York. 
wheat flour. 


Owner, Sperry 
Used on stock 


Owner, Sperry 
Used on poultry 


Owner, Sperry 
Used on poultry 


(family at dinner); No. 
Co., Lock- 


Ameri- 
Used 


American 
Used on 
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Buyers are indifferent as to providing 
for future requirements, and confine pur- 
chases to immediate needs. Bakers have 
supplies of old-crop flour to last them 
for three or four weeks. Believing that 
prices will not be higher and that sup- 
plies of spot flour will be sufficient to 
carry them along, they prefer to await 
developments. 

Soft wheat flour is unchanged in price, 
being quoted on the basis of $10.80 bbl, 
in 49-lb sacks, for blue-stem family pat- 
ent. Most mills report a good family 
trade. 

The movement of flour to California is 
quite limited. Some shipments are going 
forward on old business, but little new 
business is being worked, with the excep- 
tion of some rush orders by water to 
Los Angeles on account of the railroad 
strike there. Soft wheat flour quotations, 
on dock San Francisco: new-crop_ bak- 
ers patent $10.95 bbl, old-crop $11.45; 
new-crop long patent $10.80, old-crop 
$11.25; new-crop macaroni flour $10.50, 
old-crop $10.95. 

Kansas is about the only hard wheat 
flour selling here, aside from some made 
by Washington mills, and the volume of 
‘ales of Kansas is quite limited. The 
prevailing range for standard Kansas 
patent is $11.40@11.60 bbl, basis 98's. 
rhe larger Montana mills are not yet 
quoting new-crop flour, the only quota- 
tions on Montana flour coming occasion- 
ally from some small mill, the last being 
$11.75@11.80 bbl for standard patent in 
98-lb cottons. Only an occasional quota- 
tion is made for new-crop Dakota, $13 
bbl being asked, basis 98’s. 

* * 


Millfeed is in limited demand and 
strongly held. With the prospect of light 
mill operations for some time, holders of 
millfeed are bullish. Mill-run is quoted 
at $40 ton. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

The weekly output of Seattle mills in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller, is here shown: 

Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 


This week .... . 52,800 29,730 56 
Last week ........ 52,800 20,410 38 
Yoar QG@: ic kétes te 46,800 27,957 59 
lwo years ago..... 28,800 9,377 32 
Three years ago.... 40,800 28,077 69 
Four years ago.... 40,800 13,180 32 


The weekly output of Tacoma mills in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller, is here shown: 

Flour Pct. 
Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 

57, 3 


This week ........ § 00 7,725 1 

Last week ........ 57,000 19,940 34 
Year ago ......++.. 57,000 31,855 55 
[wo years ago..... 57,000 14,097 24 
Three years ago.... 57,000 23,650 41 
Four years ago..... 51,000 19,032 37 


GOVERNMENT FLOUR PURCHASES 


According to the original request for 
flour tenders to the Grain Corporation 
for September shipment made last week, 
bids were to be opened Thursday, Aug. 
28. On account of the shortage of jutes, 
some of the mills were unable to submit 
bids by that date, and the time for mak- 
ing tenders was, therefore, postponed to 
9 a.m. today, Aug. 30, in order to give 
the mills additional time to ascertain the 
situation as to sources of jute supplies. 

The jute situation is a very serious 
one for the mills, as few of them have 
any supplies and the bag houses have 
only sufficient to take care of the govern- 
ment flour bought for August shipment. 
Unfortunately, a ship due here recently 
with 370,000 yards of burlap for the 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co, went ashore, and 90 


per cent of the burlap. was ruined by 
salt water damage. 

As there is no early relief of the jute 
shortage in sight, mill offers of flour for 
September shipment will be small. Gov- 
ernment acceptance will also be limited, 
as the outlook for flour ships is quite un- 
favorable. While the mills have been 
buying wheat freely in the expectation 
of liberal government buying, the pres- 
ent prospect is that grinding will be light 
for some time, as the Grain Corporation 
is the only outlet for any volume of flour. 


SHORT-WEIGHT FLOUR PROSECUTIONS 


Proceedings were instituted some weeks 
ago against a number of Washington 
mills by the state department of weights 
and measures, on charges of short-weight 
flour sales. Two of these cases were 
tried this week as test cases, namely, 
those against the Colfax (Wash.) Mill- 
ing Co. and the Pomeroy (Wash.) Flour 
Mills. The defense was that the flour 
was full weight when packed, and that 
any loss was due to moisture evaporation. 

After hearing the evidence the court 
found that there was not sufficient evi- 
dence presented by the state to warrant 
a conviction, and the prosecuting attor- 
ney then moved that the cases against 
other mills be dismissed. 


FLOUR SHIPMENTS VIA CANAL 


Flour shipments via the Panama Canal 
are reported to arrive without damage 
from: hot weather. R. C. Hill, manager 
Seattle Merchants’ Exchange, has_re- 
cently returned from the East, after 
making the trip from Seattle via the 
canal to Newport News on a government 
flour steamer. The passage was made 
during hot weather, late June and the 
first half of July. Mr. Hill said: 

“During the voyage we had consider- 
able hot weather, as well as a good deal 
of rough seas. The ship was very heav- 
ily loaded, and there was water on the 
decks 16 of the 18 days between here 
and Panama. During part of this time 
the water washed completely over the 
hatches, both fore and aft. However, 
they were securely battened, and the flour 
I saw came out in first-class condition. 
The voyage from here to Newport News 
took 28 days.” 

For some reason it has frequently been 
stated that wheat and flour could not be 
shipped via the Panama Canal without 
suffering heat damage. In view of the 
long experience of shipments through the 
tropics from other countries, there ap- 
pears to be no basis for such statement. 
The Canadian government has demon- 
strated by a very careful test that wheat 
can be shipped by that route without in- 
jury, and the experience of the govern- 
ment in transporting several million bar- 
rels of flour via the canal settles the 
question as to flour. 

Since the average time of passage 
through the canal is only 10 hours, wheat 
and flour shipped by that route are ex- 
posed to extreme heat for a shorter pe- 
riod than shipments to Europe from Aus- 
tralia or Argentina. 


NOTES 


Slight wheat premiums above the gov- 
ernment price to farmers are still being 
paid for a few varieties, but the indica- 
tions are that all will be on the govern- 
ment basis very shortly. 

On account of the heavy importation of 
oriental beans, a delegation has been sent 
to Washington, D. C., by the California 
Bean Growers’ Association to attempt to 
have an additional duty placed on beans. 


The Grain Corporation for this zone 
has notified the mills that, when cars are 
loaded with flour with sacks piled end- 
wise or. bulk-headed throughout the car, 
the extra cost of unloading will be 
charged to the shipper. 

Coarse grains: No. 2 feed barley, $65.75 


ton; 40-Ib barley, $63; No. 2 white feed 
oats, $59.25,—all sacked; No. 3 white 
clipped eastern oats, bulk, $53.25; No. 3 
yellow corn, bulk, $75. No. 1 alfalfa is 
quoted at $26.25 ton; timothy, $33.50. 

The movement of wheat to coast ter- 
minals is increasing, Seattle and Tacoma 
combined, however, receiving considerably 
less wheat, as was also the case last year, 
than Portland. Receipts for the season at 
Portland are close to 1,200 cars, against 
950 for Seattle and Tacoma. 

There have been heavy arrivals of 
Manchurian corn for some time, but with 
the Manchurian price working close to 
that for American corn, Manchurian busi- 
ness probably will soon be eliminated. 
The present quotations for Manchurian 
corn, ¢.i.f. Seattle, is $70 ton, sacked; 
adding $1.50 ton wharfage, $4 ton for 
conditioning, and allowing $1.50 for 
sacks, makes the bulk price $74 ton, 
against $75 at which eastern corn is now 
selling for prompt shipment. 





SAN FRANCISCO 

San Francisco, Cat., Aug. 30.—There 
was a moderate improvement in the de- 
mand for flour this week. The trade gen- 
erally, and jobbers in particular, how- 
ever, reported business quiet and decid- 
edly below normal, which has been the 
prevailing situation for several weeks. 
The continued unsettled conditions tend 
to affect future flour prices, and are 
causing all classes of buyers to operate 
with unusual caution, purchases being 
confined to immediate requirements. 

Mill prices were unchanged this week, 
and are as follows: Kansas new crop, 
$11.60@11.80; Montana new crop, $11.40 
@11.60 for 95 per cent patent; Washing- 
ton and Oregon straight grade $10.75@ 
11, cut-off $10.50. 


Millfeed is less active than at any 
period in the last few weeks, Dealers 
report stocks moving very slowly. This 


lack off interest, combined with increased 
offerings from Washington and Oregon, 
is tending to burden the market with sup- 
plies, and though spot prices remained 
unchanged during the week, buyers’ ideas 
for September delivery range $2@3 ton 
lower. Mill prices in car lots delivered 
San Francisco: bran and mill-run, $42.50 
@44 ton; red dog, $65@67. 
NOTES 

B. F. Butterfield, of Phillips & Co., 
San Francisco, expects to have a wheat 
flour mill with a rated daily capacity of 
500 bbls in operation in Sacramento 
within a few weeks. 

Farmers and fruit growers are threat- 
ened with heavy losses in many cases 
because of a serious water shortage in 
the state. The condition is attributed to 
the fact that this has been the driest 
season since 1877, and to the increased 
demand for water for irrigation. 

The South Pacific Millers’ Association 
has announced to members that they may 
secure, upon application to the local office 
of the United States Grain Corporation, 
a report of the chemical analysis of their 
flour as furnished to the government. 
Furthermore, members are advised that 
the “method of determination” as used 
by the Grain Corporation chemists will be 
explained upon request to the local office. 

Thirty miliion dollars of Japanese cap- 
ital have been subscribed to lay another 
submarine cable across the Pacific from 
San Francisco to Japan, Kakichi Uchida, 
former vice-minister of communication of 
Nippon, announced upon arrival here on 
the Tenyo Maru. In addition to the new 
cable, Japan is now proceeding with the 
construction of another powerful wireless 
plant. This will be finished and in op- 
eration about Jan. 1. 


The assessed wealth of the state of 
California in 1919 was placed at $4,- 
064,046,347, according to figures an- 


nounced by State Controller Chambers. 
The actual value of the property assessed 
is placed at $9,505,429,416. Figures are 
based on the returns of country assess- 
ors. The total number of acres assessed 
during 1919 was 48,925,367, an increase 
over 1918 of 45,342. The value of all real 
estate is given as $1,973,785,518, and the 
value of all improvements $794,534,886. 
The assessment values of 1911 were $2,- 
603,296,264, and for 1918 $3,810,680,294. 
a 

San Francisco stands unsurpassed by 
any port irf America in its physical readi- 
ness to establish a free zone, should the 
bills authorizing such action pass Con- 


gress, according to an address made be- 
ore the Foreign F Sauron pie by J. a 
Dwyer, manager o rt 0 t o 

the San Frendiaa Chaser of ome ree. 
A free zone is a section of an ocean port 
set aside and inclosed both from the 
water and the land side, so that all busi- 
ness except that for which it is intended 
is excluded. Within this zone ships are 
brought without first suffering the inter- 
ference of custom-house red tape. Car- 
goes are discharged, and ships are free 
to move out again with the least possible 
delay. All the procedure of the customs. 
service is performed at the gates of the 
free zone as the goods are ready to leave. 





OREGON 

Orecon,* Aug. 30.—Local 
flour business is of about the normal 
volume for this time of year. The large 
mills are still making deliveries of old 
flour and closing up old contracts. Some 
buying of new flour is reported, but none 
is being delivered yet. The market is 
steady on the $10.75 basis for patents. 

The feed situation is becoming acute. 
Old feed is practically exhausted, and 
orders are piling up on millers’ books for 
new feed. Mill-run is quoted at the mills 
at $39@40 ton in car lots. Rolled barley 
is listed at $68, rolled oats at $62 and 
cracked corn at $83. 

The coarse grain market was dull most 
of the week, with prices closely follow- 
ing the eastern trend. Last bids at the 
Merchants’ Exchange were: sacked oats, 


PorTLAND, 


‘ $52.50@54.50 ton; eastern bulk clipped, 


$50@53; bulk corn, old $74, new 1@ 

61.75; blue barley, $62@63; feed barley, 

$61@62.50; eastern bulk barley, $59. 
NEW MILLING CORPORATION 

The Springfield (Oregon) Milling & 
Grain Co. has been incorporated by I. A. 
Welk, O. C. Casswell and G. G. Bush- 
man, and has taken over the Springfield 
mill, formerly operated by the Eugene 
Mill & Elevator Co. The plant will be 
ready to resume grinding in about a 
week, 

Mr. Welk has charge of the milling in- 
terests of the Northern Grain & Ware- 
house Co., of this city, but states that 
there is no connection whatever between 
the Portland and the Springfield com- 
panies, 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

The weekly output of Portland mills, 
in barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller, is as follows: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ........ 42,600 32,916 77 

Last week ........ 42,600 31,422 73 

pc ag ee ee 40,500 35,845 8s 

Two years ago..... 33,000 13,680 41 
NOTES 


Most of the activity in the grain trade 
has centered in new wheat, and as a con- 
sequence of the keen competition be- 
tween buyers, premiums as high as 8c 
over the basic price are reported. 

The state weather bureau says most of 
the wheat, oats, rye and barley are ma- 
ture. The greater part of the acreage 
has been harvested, an unusual percent- 
age having been cut for hay. Threshing 
is progressing rapidly. Irrigated corn 
continues to make good growth, but un- 
irrigated corn is suffering from drouth. 

Mills which were intending to submit 
export flour bids to the Grain Corpora- 
tion were notified by. M. H. Houser that 
the time for receiving bids had been ex- 
tended from Aug. 28 to Aug. 30, owing 
to the inability of bag dealers to furnish 
jute bags promptly. 


A new scale of discounts for light- 
weight wheat is announced by the Grain 
Corporation, effective Sept. 2. The scale, 
which is calculated to give producers the 
benefit of every doubt as to light-weight 
wheat values, follows: No. 2 wheat 3c 
under No. 1; No. 3 wheat, 3c under No. 
2; No. 4 wheat, 4c under No. 3; No. 5 
wheat, 4c under No, 4. 

J. M. Lownspate. 





American Near East Trade 

Seventy or more American manufac- 
turers, composing the American Foreign 
Trade Corporation, according to a cable- 
gram to the Department of Commerce, 
now have established headquarters for 
the Near East in Constantinople with nu- 
merous lines of samples, and other Amer- 
ican representatives also equipped with 
samples have arrived. 


























Quotations corrected to dates shown. 








CHICAGO, AUG. 30 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.0.b, Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading ag ny ae — * 

sacks, per 196 | to the reta 

merchantS ...--.sceeeeeeencs $12.60@12.75 
Spring patent, jute, new 11.30@11.50 
Spring straights, jute 10.90@11.25 
Spring clears, jute 
Second clear, 140 lbs, jute 
City mills’ spring patents, jute. 11. 40@11. "50 


WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Patent, southern, jute $10.20 @10.30 
Straight, southern, jute 9.80@10.10 
Clear, southern, jute ..... 8.00@ 8.40 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute $11.25 @11.45 
Patent, 95 per cent 10.40 @10.65 
Clear, Kansas, jute .. 8.20@ 8.50 
RYE FLOUR 


Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl 
Rye flour, standard, jute 

WHEAT—Market weaker. 
off. Springs today declined 2@5c. 
erable poor offered. Range for week, with 
comparisons: 

This week 

hard. .226% @227% 226% @228 

hard..223 @225 2234%4.@226 223@225 

red....227 @227% 226% @227 226@227 

red... .223% @224% 223 @224% 223@224% 

nor, 8.238 @252 231 @250 226@229 

nor, 8.224 @245 226 @240 223@226 

dk n..253 @258 250 @256 228% @229 

CORN—Offerings larger. Industries fair 
buyers. Prices 2c lower. Range: 

This week Last week Last year 
mix.188 @196 191 @197% 140@150 
mix.183% @193% 192 @194 147@150 
mix.193 @i94 193 @i198 -@160 
mix.184 @194 191 @198% ...@160 
yel..183 @196 191% @198 140@157 
yel. .182% @193 @194 147@162 
yel..184 @193 193% @199 153 @167 
yel..184%@197 194 @200 155@175 
wh. .184% @194 170@178 

OATS—Demand fair, with offerings not 
large. Market easy. Range: 

This week Last week Last year 
No. 4wh 68 @73 70% @75% 67 @71 
No. 3 wh 69 @76% 704% @77% 68% @71% 
Standard ....@.... ...-@.... 69% @71% 
No. 2 wh 70% @76% 72 @79% T70%@ 11% 
No. 1 wh 72% @77 75% @7T% -@. 

RYE—Export sales today, 50,0 000 en. 
Deliveries on August trade, 10,000 bus. Mar- 
ket weak and lower on liquidating sales. 
No. 2 sold at .$1.44% @1.46, No. 3 at $1.44% 
@1.45%; August closed at $1.15; September, 
$1.43%; October, $1.46%; December, $1.51. 

BARLEY—A healthier tone prevailed at 
the close, after a decline of 5@6%c on 
futures. Maiting ranged $1.23@1.33, feed 
$1.20@1.22. Shipping sales, 20,000 bus; Sep- 
tember, old closed at $1.17%, new $1.26%; 
December, $1.24%. 

CORN GOODS—tTrade fair and market 
weaker. White granulated meal, $4.75 per 
100 lbs; cream meal, $4.65; granulated hom- 
iny, $4.80@4.85; pearl hominy, $4.75 @4.80; 
corn flour, $5@5.10,—from warehouse; car 
lots, 2%c less. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 
ted): 


$7.90@8.15 
7.00@7.25 


Buyers holding 


Last week Last year 
226@227 


CORI oman 


--Receipts—, --Shipments— 

1919 1918 1919 1918 

bbis..... 229 190 154 74 

4, 436 3,753 1,885 4,721 
1,918 384 
Oats, 6,201 1,571 
Rye, 187 12 
Barley, bus.... 3 248 270 


MILWAUKEE, AUG. 30 

FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car 
bbl, f.0.b. Milwaukee: 
Spring patent, cotton 
Spring straight, cotton 
First clear, cotton 
Rye flour, white, jute 
Rye flour, straight, jute 
Rye flour, dark, 

Kansas straight, jute 

Corn flour, 100 Ibs, jute 
Corn meal, 100 Ibs, jute 
Corn grits, 100 lbs, jute 

MILLFEED—Easier. Standard bran, 
$42.50; standard fine middlings, $57@57.50; 
flour middlings, $61; red dog, $65.50@66.50; 
hominy feed, $73.50; oil meal, $87.50,—all 
in 100-Ib sacks. 

WHEAT—Declined 5@l0c, with demand 
good for desirable milling grades. Receipts, 
267 cars. No. 1 northern, $2.40@2.50; No. 
2, $2.30@2.45; No. 3, $2.26 @2.36. 

BARLEY—Down 8@1l0c. Receipts, 329 
cars. Premiums on old have fallen off. 
Maltsters bought fairly well of the best 
grades, but low-grade was slow and hard to 
sell. No. 3, $1.38@1.45; No. 4, $1.19@1.40; 
feed and rejected, $1.15 @1.30. 

RYE—Prices were 8@1l0c lower. Receipts, 
56 cars. There was a good demand from 
millers for Wisconsin, and shippers took a 
fair amount of all grades. No. 1, $1.46@ 
ba ha No. 2, $1.45@1.64%; No. 3, $1.40@ 


Flour, 
Wheat, bus.... 
Corn, 





lots, per 


$11.60@11.75 


Consid- . 


CORN—Prices 13@i4c lower. Receipts, 
188 cars. Most buyers were holding off. 
Millers bought the best grades of yellow. 
No. 3 yellow, $1.83@1.94%; No. 4 yellow, 
$1.81@1.94; No. 3 mixed, $1.81@1.93; No. 3 
white, $1.82@1.94. 

OATS—Declined 2@8c. Receipts, 547 cars. 
Demand was slow under liberal offerings. 
Old oats command a good premium over 
new. No. 2 white, 70@76c; No. 3 white, 
68% @Téc; No. 4 white, 67@75%c. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
--Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1919 1918 1919 1918 

21,100 21,100 26,670 18,950 

341,700 685,100 47,173 

276,906 657,620 128,193 
1,208,870 772,040 582,054 

516,530 107,100 161,579 

77,900 7,650 82.682 
1,290 1,240 6,932 


Flour, bbls... 
Wheat, bus.. 
Corn, bus.. 

Oats, bus.... 
Barley, bus.. 


Feed, tons... 





PHILADELPHIA, AUG, 30 

FLOUR—Receipts, 600 bbls, and 8,718,045 
lbs in sacks. Exports, 105 sacks to Ham- 
burg. Quotations, to arrive, per 196 Ibs, 
packed in 140-lb jute sacks: 

Winter straight, western, new. .$10.10@10.40 
Winter straight, near-by, new.. 10.00@10.25 
Kansas straight, new 

Kansas short patent, new 

Spring short patent, old 

Spring short patent, new. 

Spring patent, old 

Spring patent, new 

Spring first clear, old 

Spring first clear, new 

WHEAT—Market quiet. Receipts, A 
481 bus; exports, 1,251,716; stock, 2,368,478. 
Quotations, car lots, in export elevator, gov- 
ernment standard inspection: 

Standard prices: No. 1 red winter, $2.39; 
No. 1 northern spring, $2.39; No. 1 hard win- 
ter, $2.39; No. 1 red winter, garlicky, $2.37; 
No. 1 red; smutty, $2.36; No. 1 red, garlicky 
and smutty, $2.34. The United States Grain 
Corporation's purchases of wheat will be 
based on the following schedule of discounts: 
No. 2 wheat 3c under No. 1; No. 3 wheat 6c 
under No. 1; No. 4 wheat 10c under No. 1; 
No. 5 wheat i4c under No. 

RYE—Sold slowly at former rates. Quo- 
tations: No. 2 western, $1.55 bu; near-by, 
$1.25 @1.46. 

RYE FLOUR—In small but ample supply 
and quiet, with little change in prices. Quo- 
tations: $8.35@8.50, as to quality, per 196 
Ibs, either in wood or sacks. 

CORN—Dull, and prices 7@9c lower. At 
the close, however, there is nothing being 
offered, and market is nominal. Receipts, 
59,811 bus; stock, 16,573. Quotations, car 
lots for local trade: yellow, as to quality 
and location, $2.05@2.10. 

CORN GOODS—Market dull and weak, in 
sympathy with decline in raw material. 
Values largely nominal. Quotations: 
Kiln-dried— 100-1b sacks 

Granulatéd yellow meal, fancy.$4.75@4.95 

Granulated white meal, fancy.. 

Yellow table meal, 

White table meal, fancy 
White corn flour, fancy 
Pearl hominy and grits, sacks.... 

Pearl hominy and grits, cases.... -@4.95 
Supplies small, but bran 
lower under a slow demand. 
and ruled firm 
lots, 


market slightly 
Shorts and middlings wanted, 
under light offerings. Quotations, car 
per ton: 
Soft winter bran— 
City mills, in 100-lb sacks....$.....@51.00 
Western spot, in 100-lb sacks. 48.00@49.00 
Western, to arrive, in bulk... 47.00@48.00 
Spring bran, 100-lb sacks— P 
Spot 
To arrive, lake-and-rail 
White middlings, to 
100-1b sacks 
Standard middlings, to arrive, 
100-I1b sacks 60.00 @ 62.00 
Red dog, to arrive, 140-Ilb sacks 71.00@72.00 
Shorts, to arrive, 100-lb sacks... 60.00@62.00 
Mixed feed, to arrive, 100-]b sks 55.00@56.00 
OATS—Quiet, an d 3c lower. Offerings 
moderate but ample. Receipts, 214,445 bus; 
exports, 100,000; stock, 187,827. Quotations: 
No. 1 white 
No. 2 white 
No. 3 white 
No. 4 white 
Note—New crop is quotable about 2c un- 
der these figures. 


OATMEAL—tIn light request, and showed 
little change. Quotations: ground oatmeal, 
100-Ib sacks, $5.48%; rolled, steam or kiln- 
dried, per two 90-ilb sacks, $9@9.75; patent, 
cut, two 100-lb sacks, $10.97@12.50; pearl 
barley, in 100-lb sacks, fine $7@7.50, coarse 
$5.50 @5.65. 


47.00 @ 438.00 

47.00 @ 48.00 
arrive, 

66.00 @67.00 





KANSAS CITY, AUG. 30 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis jute 140’s or cotton 98's, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 
Patents 
Straights 
First clears 
Second clears 
MILLFEED—Demand for all feeds 
rather sharply reduced, and prices, particu- 
larly on bran, show weakness on the week. 
September-October prices on all feeds are 
$1@2 under spot prices. Nominal quota- 
tions: bran, quick shipment $39, September- 
October $38; brown shorts, quick shipment 
$54, September- October ae gray shorts, 


$10.50@11.00 
10.00 @10.40 


quick shipment $56@57, September $55, Oc- 
tober $53@54. 

WHEAT—Continued large receipts, in- 
creased movement in the Northwest and 
reduced demand from northwestern and 
eastern mills caused a substantiaily weaker 
cash market. There is enough now here to 
fill Kansas City storage, and the blanket 
permit system -was restored Friday, after 
having been suspended since Aug. 21. Gulf 
ports are congested, and there is some con- 
gestion here. Lack of cars is a factor. Soft 
wheat is being purchased largely by the 
Grain Corporation at the guaranteed price. 
On Friday, 64 out of 126 cars received were 
so Placed. Cash prices: No. 1, dark $2.20@ 
2.25, medium $2.19@2.22; No. 2, dark $2.22 
@2.25, medium $2.15@2.23, yellow $2.14; 
No. 3, dark $2.20@2.25, medium $2.11 @2.20, 
yellow $2.10; No. 4, dark $2.12@2.15, me- 
dium $2.07@2.12, yellow $2.07. Soft: No. 1, 
$2.18; No. 2, $2.15@2.16; No. 3, $2.11; No. 
4, $2.06@2.09. 

CORN—Weakness in futures, combined 
with offerings of new corn from the South 
and very small demand, caused a general 
sharp recession in prices. The market was 
very narrow. Cash prices: white corn, No. 
2 $1.78@1.80, No. 3 $1.75@1.77, No. 4 $1.72@ 
1.74; yellow corn, No. 2 $1.83@1.85, No. 3 
bn 80@1.82, No. 4 $1.78@1.80; mixed corn, 

No. 2 “P ~—— 77, No. 3 $1.75@1.77, No. 4 
$1.72@1. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

r—Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1919 1918 1919 1918 
bus. 5,054,400 3,469,600 1,462,050 448,200 
151,250 416,250 80,000 293,650 
316,200 a ¢ 000 268,500 
5,50 


Wh't, 
Corn, bus. 
Oats, bus.. 
Rye, bus.. 
Barley, bus 
Bran, tons. 
Hay, tons. 
Flour, bbls. 


2,832 
25, 675 91,975 657,850 
ST. LOUIS, AUG. 30 

FLOUR—Hard wheat 95 per cent $10.20 
@10.50, 100 per cent $9.90@10.10, clear $7 
@7.50, low-grade $6.50@6.75; soft wheat pat- 
ent $9.80@10.25, 100 per cent $9.25@9.50, 
clear $7@7.50, low-grade $6.50 @6.75. 

MILLFEED — Bran, $43.50@44; gray 

$59; middlings, $61; white hominy 
oat feed, $26.50; No. 1 alfalfa 
meal, $38.50. 

WHEAT—Receipts, 1,981 cars, against 
1,738 last week. Prices unchanged to lic 
lower, and demand fair. Closing prices: 
No. 1 red, $2.24; No. 2 red, $2.21@2.22; No. 
3 red, $2.17; No. 4 red, $2.13; No. 2 hard, 
$2.21. 

CORN— 
Demand quiet, 
Closing prices: 





Receipts, 176 cars, against 148. 

with prices 10@1i2c lower. 
No, 3 corn, $1.82; No. 5 corn, 
$1.82; No. 1 yellow, $1.86@1.87; No, 3 yellow, 
$1.84; No. 1 white, $1.84@1. 85; No. 2 white, 
$1.82; No. 3 white, $1.81@1.82; No. 4 white, 
$1.80; No. 6 white, $1.78. 

CORN GOODS—City mills quote, 
sacks: corn meal, $4.65; cream meal, 
grits and hominy, $5. 

OATS—Receipts, 268 cars, against 325. 
Prices 2%@8c lower, and demand quiet. 
Closing prices: No. 2 oats, 72c; standard, 
72% @T3c; No. 3 white, 71%@72%c; No. 4 
white, 7ic; No, 2 mixed,.70%@7ic; No. 3 
mixed, 69%c. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

r-Receipts— -Shipments—, 

- 1919 1918 1919 1918 

Flour, bbis 124,390 66,940 148,080 68,840 
W't, bus 2,646,857 2,456,744 1,041,820 2,069,220 
Corn, bus.. 261,300 389,291 192,290 113,820 
Oats, bus.. 646,000 678,000 366,770 589,180 
Rye, bus... 11,000 10,282 17,210 3,220 
Barley, bus 40,000 16,000 6,720 3,420 


in 100-Ib 
$4.80; 





BUFFALO, AUG. 30 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 
loads: 
Best patent spring 
Bakers patent 
First clear 
Graham flour 
Rye, pure white 
Rye, straight 


Bran, per ton 

Standard middlings, per ton.... 

Mixed feed 

Flour middlings 

Red dog, per ton 

Hominy feed, white, per ton... 

Hominy feed, yellow, per ton.. 

Corn meal, table, per ton 

Corn meal, coarse, per ton 

Cracked corn, per ton 

Gluten feed, per ton 

Cottonseed meal, 86 per cent, 
sacked 

Cottonseed meal, 38% per cent.. 

Rolled oats, bbl, 90-lb sacks.... “4. 50@ 4.60 

Oat hulls, reground, sacked, ton .....@27.00 

WHEAT—Millers took all offered spot, 
and wanted more, No. 2 red sold at $2.28; 
No, 3 red, $2.24@2.25; No. 4 red, $2.21@2.22; 
No. 5 red, $2.16@2.17; No. 8 mixed, $2.23; 
No. 1 hard winter, $2.39; No. 1 northern 
opp $2.54%; No. 2 northern straight, 
$2.45%;°" No. 3 northern straight, $2.38%,— 
on track, through billed. 

CORN—There was a decline of 6c in corn, 
and demand was light. Only a few cars 
were offered. 
$2.02 for No. 2 yellow, 
billed, 

OATS—Steady decline, closing 4c lower 
than last week. Trade active, and receipts 


- @74.00 
95. 00 @98. 00 
- - @82.00 
++ @83. 00 
- @80.00 


- @84.00 
- @88.00 


on track, through 


Sales at the close were at- 


liberal. Closing: No. 1 white, 77%c; No. 2 
white, 77c; No. 3 white, 76c; No. 4 white, 
75c,—on track, through billed. 

BARLEY—Bids were 3@5c under asking 
Prices, which were $1.45@1.55 for old malt- 
ing. Maltsters have a fair supply on hand. 

RYE—tTrack No. 2 was offered at $1.50 
No demand, 





BOSTON, AUG. 30 

FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 
New wheat— 

Spring patents, special shart. 

Spring patents, standard 
Hard winter patents 
Soft winter patents 10.60@11.00 
Soft winter straights 10,30@10.75 

MILLFEED—Demand moderate, with of- 
ferings equal to demand and prices firmly 
held on all grades, with some advance noted 
over last week. Spring bran, $48.50@650; 
winter bran, $49@50.50; middlings, $62@65; 
mixed feed, $58.50@60; red dog, $71; second 
clears, $74; gluten feed, $75.16; hominy feed, 
$82.40; stock feed, $69; ‘oat hulls, reground, 
$32; cottonseed meal, $79@82,—all in 100’s. 

CORN PRODUCTS—Market easy, with 
quiet demand and good offerings. Granu- 
lated yellow corn meal, $4.95; bolted yellow, 
$4.90; white corn flour, $5; white corn meal, 
$4.75; hominy grits and samp, $4.75; white 
corn flakes and cream of maize $5.25@5.50,— 
all in 100’s. 

OATMEAL—Demand good, and market a 
shade lower. Rolled is quoted at $4.80, and 
cut and ground at $5.52, in 90-lb sacks, 


WEER’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 
r~Receipts— ae a 
1919 1918 
bbis.... 31,855 25,200 
. 434,350 327,560 


-$12.50@12.80 
11.65 @12.39 
11.00@12.00 


Flour, 
Wheat, bus.. 
Corn, 
Oats, 
Rye, 
Barley, 
Millfeed, . 
Corn meal, bbis 
Oatmeal, sacks 

RECEIPTS DURING AUGUST 

1919 

Flour, bbls ,518 
Wheat, bus 93,930 
Corn, bus 
Oats, bus 
Rye, bus 
Barley, bus 
Millfeed, tons 
Corn meal, bbls 
Oatmeal, cases 
Oatmeal, sacks 


WEEK’S EXPORTS 


Exports from Boston during 
ending Aug. 30: 


79,100 378,948 
26,826 
313,216 


the week 


Wheat, Oats, Barley, 
To— bus bus 
Liverpool 20,000 
Glasgow 84, 20,720 
London 


79,787 


54,757 149,859 





TOLEDO, AUG. 30 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat 
98's, f.o.b. mill, $10.25@10.35. 

MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.0.b. 


patent flour, 


"Toledo: 


$45.00 @ 48.00 
53.00 @56.00 


Winter wheat bran 
Winter wheat mixed feed 
Winter wheat middlings 61.00 @ 65.00 
Oil meal, in 100-Ib bags «eee «@88.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.... .....@15.00 
WHEAT—Receipts, 255 cars, 68 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 14 cars, 11 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 70 cars, 31 contract. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
7-Receipts—, 1 ee 
1919 1918 1919 

367,000 116,900 74,750 

17,500 37,500 3,400 , 

143,500 600,650 865,150 531,050 


Wheat, bus... 


Oats, bus 





BALTIMORE, AUG. 30 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, 
cottons: 
Spring short patent, new 
Spring long patent, new 
Spring first clear, new 
Winter patent, new 
Winter straight (near-by), new. 
Hard winter short patent, new. 
Hard winter long patent, new... 
Hard winter first clear, new.... 
Rye flour, pure and blended.... 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ best patent (blended) 
City mills’ spring patent 
City mills’ winter patent ++ @11.65 
City mills’ winter straight -@11.40 
MILLFEED—Steady and featureless. Quo- 
tations, in 100-Ilb sacks, per ton: spring 
bran, $46.50@47.50; spring middlings, $59@ 
60.50; soft winter bran and middlings, $61. 
WHEAT—Irregular; demand good, move- 
ment moderate. Receipts, 1,360,971 bus; 
exports, 683,389; stock, 3,428,790. Premiums 
ranged 4 @1i%c over basis. Prices: No. 1 
red winter, $2.38%; No. 2, $2.35% @2.36%; 
No. 3, $2.32@2.33; No. 4, $2.28% @2.28%; 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $2.35@2.35%; 
No. 3, $2.31; No. 4, $2.26%; range of south- 
on red winter, garlicky, by sample, $1.45@ 
CORN—Lower; movement 
small. Receipts, 12,550 bus; 


in 98-lb 


yor te ep 


10. 35@10. 60 
9.75 @10.00 
"11.35 @11.60 
10.85 @11.10 
8.60@ 9.10 
7.25@ 8.25 


«++ @12.65 
-@12.65 


and demand 
stock, 55,636. 
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September 3, 1919 


prices: ‘No. 3 yellow, track, 
n : 4 
ae of sou for week, $1.90@2.10; 
near-by yellow or white cob, bbi, $10. 

ATS—Off 5@7c; demand and movement 
tents Receipts, 94,014 bus; stock, 96,274. 
Closing prices: new No. 2 white, domestic, 
Sic asked; new No. 3 white, domestic, 81c 
asked; old, le higher asked. 

YE—Down i12c; movement and demand 
imited, Receipts, 3,364 bus; stock, 353.424. 
Closing price of No. 2 western for export, 
$1.50, nominal; southern bag lots, 586 bus, 
21.20@1.60, as to quality and condition. 


DULUTH, AUG. 30, 


FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.0.b, mills, per bbl, in 98-lb cot- 


tons: 





tandard patent ....-.+eeeeees- $11.50@12.30 
‘irst Clear, Jute ...csccccessecs 9.00@ 9.50 
second clear, Jute ...+..++++++- 6.256@ 6.76 
No. 2 SCMOHMA ..ceccecesececes $11.60 @11.75 
yurum, patent .......- Seeeone + 11.26@11.50 


RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
iperior mills, in 100-Ib sacks: 


. 2 BtPAIG oc ccvcdevseccccccsenecs $4.00 

ire white rye oon 
No. 3 dark rye ee ° 
10. 8 TYG secsewdccevevcevssveseviecs . 3.60 

WHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT 

For weeks ending as follows: 
1919 bbis 1918 bbls 1917 bbls 
\ug. 30.10,405 Aug. 31.15,290 Sept. 1.14,085 
Aug. 23.10,490 Aug. 24. 3,100 Aug. 25. 8,500 
Aug. 16.21,890 Aug. 17.15,910 Aug. 18.21,375 
\ug. 9.15,215 Aug. 10. 9,000 Aug. 11.19,000 

WHEAT—Receipts increased, with still 
larger volume expected next week, when 
spreads on off-grade become effective. Im- 
proved car service promised. Mills the only 
buyers. Stocks down to 36,000 bus, a de- 
crease of 35,000 for week. Duluth-Superior 
wheat stocks, Aug. 30, and receipts by weeks 
ended Saturday (000’s omitted in stocks): 

é Receipts by 
c-Wheat stocks—, ———grade——_,, 
1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 





bus bus bus cars cars cars 

1 dk nor } 
1, 2nor } 9 24 i's 1 229 22 
2° dk nor J 
3 dk nor | 
3 nor j 3 ee 6 37 4 
All other 

spring .. 18 63 12 19 86 9 
1 am dur) 
1,2 dur § os ee oe 13 2 
All other 

durum .. 8 5 5 13 2 1 
Vinter .... 1 o4 oe 4 16 4 
Mixed ...+. es os ee 36 10 5 

Totals .. 36 95 17 92 372 45 


FLAXSEED—Prices dropped steadily till 
Thursday, all but September going below $5. 
ash on Thureday only 2c over September. 
iains Friday and Saturday left net loss for 
veek 33@60c. Range of futures: 


Opening Aug. 31 


Aug. 25 High Low Aug. 30 1918 
Sept. .$5.90 $5.90 $5.13 $5.30 $4.27 
Oct. .. 5.58 6.53 4.92 5.13 4.15% 
Nov. .. 5.48 5.43 4.88 5.10 4.11 
Dec. .. 5.86 5.36 4.80 4.95 4.08% 


May .. 5.20 5.20 4.80 4.90 
PRICES, STOCKS AND MOVEMENT 


Closing grain prices on track, in cents 
per bushel: 
Oats Rye 
No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
Aug. 22 .... 69 @70% 158% 115 @133 
Aug. 25 .... 69 @71% 151 113@131 
Aug. 26 .... 69 @T71% 147% 112 @130 
Aug. 27 .... 68% @70% 145% 100@130 
Aug. 28 -- 67% @69% 142% 98@128 
Aug. 29 . 68% @69% 145% 98@128 
Aug. 30 .... 67% @68% 143 98@128 
Aug. 31, 1918 66% @67% 182 565@101 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth elevators, 
Aug. 30 (000’s omitted), in bushels: 
-——Domestic——. -——-Bonded—_, 
1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 
4 os oe 


Oats » ateas 293 17 21 
Rye .....+.1,695 2 26 is “w 
Barley .... 489 21 350 2 1 - 
Flaxseed .. 45 34 179 os 22 


Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

r——Receipts——_, -—Shipments—, 

Wheat— 1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 


Spring .... 24 177 61 16 ps 10 
Durum .... 26 ee 3 30 oe ee 
Winter .... 25 8 oe 

Totals... 75 185 64 46 oe 10 
Oats Jsacne 17 12 10 26 *2 11 

Bonded... o* ée oe es oe 2 
Ry@ westees 371 2 84 216 ee 61 
Barley .... 93 4 442 105 os 171 
Flaxseed .. 10 17 & 40 24 43 





NEW YORK, AUG, 30 

FLOUR—While generally quiet, there was 
1 strong undertone caused by the buying 
f limited amounts against immediate needs. 
‘hen, too, the light receipts have brought 

heavier demand than usual upon spot 
tuff, and the market is quite bare. Some 
nills have reduced prices below what they 
vere last week, evidently to force sales of 
irger quantities, but without.effect. There 
ire heavy offers of clears, but little buying. 
Quotations: spring fancy patent, $12.95@ 
13.25; standard patent, $11.25@11.95; first 
clears, $9.90@10.25; winter straights, $10@ 
10.25; Kansas straights, $10.65@11.20; rye, 
57 68 ae in jute. Receipts, 157,104 
bbls, 

WHEAT—Receipts, 2,402,000 bus, 


CORN—Had a general downward tend- 
ency, and toward the end of the week prices 
were more than 25¢ below the high point for 
the month. The whole situation was weak. 
Quotations: No. 2 yellow, $2.01%; No. 2 
white, $2.03%; No. 3 white, $2.02%. Re- 
ceipts, 1,400 bus. 

OATS—Market weak in sympathy with 
corn, and this was increased by quite con- 
tinuous heavy selling. Quotations were £2@ 


pee according to quality. Receipts, 306,000 





MINNEAPOLIS, SEPT. 3 
Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, f.0.b. Minneapolis, per 196 lbs, 
were within the following range: 


First patent, 98-Ib cottons .....$11.10@12.10 


Standard patent ........ +eeeees 10.70@11.70 
Bakers’ patent .......%......:. 10.70 @11.30 
bee | aie - 8.50@ 9.50 
Second clear, jute ............. 6.50@ 7.00 


Durum flour quotations f.o.b. Minneapolis 
today (Sept. 3), in jute, were: 


Medium semolina .............. $11.45 @11.75 
Durum flour ..... Sarekwahsmaess 10,00@10.50 
GOGee -cactars aViek pemSian Dene 6 6 -@ 8.50 


The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 

1919 1918 1917 1916 
Sept. 6.... 335,465 366,965 392,695 
Aug. 30... 391,485 378,740 310,630 448,885 
Aug. 23... 328,880 367,500 320,580 377,715 
Aug. 16... 275,505 339,590 291,075 372,575 

Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1919 1918 1917 1916 


SR sae sow puthae et venken 13,845 19,700 
BE BO. oe “cccsce Geee. -vessns 18,125 
AUB. BB... scccce coeses 11,915 22,966 
pS) ae 1,615 8,625 7,430 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No, pac- -~—Output—, —Exports— 
ing mills ity 1919 1918 1919 1918 
July 5. 65 69,885 132,805 53,335 1,200 1,830 
July 12. 65 69,885 165,645 56,240 700 975 
July 19. 65 69,885 146,360 41,085 700 


July 26. 65 69,885 159,305 69,420 ese 
Aug. 2. 64 68,535 154,230 124,200 510 eve 
Aug. 9. 65 69,885 181,570 137,445 1,030 2,210 
Aug. 16. 64 69,485 138,310 163,770 1,035 1,815 
Aug. 23. 64 69,485 180,075 178,355 «++ 1,980 
Aug. 30. 54 60,485 195,425 194,695 1,790 3,095 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (Sept. 3), per 2,000 lbs, in 100-lb sacks, 
were reported as follows by brokers: 


375 


Sept. 3 Year ago 
WDIGM ei wess cece ci $39.00@40.00 $29.89@29.92 
Stand. middlings.. 52.00@53.00 31.58 @31.72 
Flour middlings... 58.00@59.00 .....@31.66 
R. dog, 140-1b jute 62.00@64.00 31.17@31.49 


CEREAL PRICES 
Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $71.50@72.00 


No, 1 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 68.50@69.00 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 65.50@66.00 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 62.50@63.00 


Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-Ib sacks. 53.00@54.00 


White corn meal, granulatedt.. 4.90@ 5.00 
Corn meal, yellowft .........++.5 4.50@ 4.75 
Rye flour, white* ............5. 7.20@ 7.30 
Rye flour, pure dark* .......... 6.30@ 6.40 
Whole wheat flour, bbit ....... 10.30@10.40 
Graham, standard, bbit ....... 10.15 @10.25 
SE ONT: ane nus bale aio om ce - +++ @4.52% 
Mill screenings, light, per ton... 18.00@25.00 


Mill screenings, ground, per ton. 25.00@30.00 
Blevator screenings, common, ton 22.00@30.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning... 28.00@40.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 35.00@ 45.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 40.00@47.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 28.00 @ 35.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 40.00@60.00 
Can, black seed screenings, ton. 28.00@35.00 
Linseed oil meal® ...........+. 84.00 @85.00 

*In sacks. tPer 100 ibs. tPer bbl in 
sacks. **90-lb cotton sacks, 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT PRICES 


Prices on contract grades of wheat at Min- 
neapolis are as follows: 


No. 1 No. 2 
Dark northern spring... $2.23% $2.20% 
Northern spring ........ 2.21% 2.18% 
ROG, SEEIME. cr ccccesscers 2.16% 2.13% 
Amber durum .......... 2.23% 2.20% 
er eee oo 2.21% 2.18% 
Red durum .........+4+% 2.14% 2.11% 
Dark hard winter ...... 2.23% 2.20% 
Hard winter ..........++. 2.21% 2.18% 
Yellow hard winter ..... 2.19% 2.16% 
ROG WIIG occ ceceeseete 2.21% 2.18% 


Duluth prices 1c over Minneapolis. 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 

Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on bariey at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 
Aug. Corn Oats Rye Barley 
26. 183@185 67% @71% 146% @147% 105 @130 
27. 183@18567 @71 148% @144% 105 @128 
28. 181@182 66% @68% 140 @140% 104@127 
29. 179@180 67% @69% 143% @143% 105 @129 
30. 177@178 66% @68% 141% @142% 105 @129 
Sept. 
> 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday were: Aug, 31 

Aug. 30 Aug. 23 1918 
Wheat, bus ...... 5,515,320 4,161,250 5,859,630 
Flour, bbis ...... 6,631 5,593 4,722 
Milistuff, tons ... 2,114 900 606 
Corn, bus ........ 118,650 $9,000 204,130 
Oats, bus ........ 854,760 785,850 1,670,550 
Barley, bus ...... 614,200 594,220 1,157,760 
Rye, bus ........ 373,660 284,400 365,760 
Flaxseed, bus .... 96,000 40,000 29.400 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 
ing Saturday were: A 


Aug. 30 Aug. 23 1318 

Wheat, bus ...... 711,200 396,800 659,000 
Fiotr, bbis ...... 388,468 330,280 425,000 
Millstuff, tons ... 17,610 15,109 17,830 
Corn, bus ........ 2,900 41,040 84,500 
Oats, bus ...... -- 639,000 300,160 417,780 
Barley, bus ...... 532,650 451,470 277,300 

ye, bus ........ 3 137,750 66,500 
Fi DUB onde | cecee veesée 5,120 





MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 

Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
as follows by the Chamber of Co 

merce on dates given, in bushels (000’s omit- 





ted): Aug. 31 Sept. 1 
° Aug. 30 Aug. 23 1918 1917 
No, 1 dark ..... 268 563 2 oss 
No. 1 northern... 10 9 28 eee 
No. 2 northern.. 6 6 2 2 
Other grades....1,091 620 88 53 
998 120 55 
7,021 oes e 
302 ave : 

982 wale 





COARSE GRAIN STOCK 

Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 

in Minneapolis, in bus (000’s omitted), were: 

Aug. 31 Sept. 1 Sept. 2 

Aug. 30 Aug. 23. 1918 1917 1916 
° 7 2 34 


Corn 2 14 
Oats ...3,550 3,506 924 227 1,926 
Barley .. 945 874 365 83 114 
Rye ....5,282 5,188 82 25 8 
Flaxseed. 53 69 23 5 5 





Weekly Flour Exports — 

New York, Sept. 2.—(Special Telegram)— 
Exports of flour, given in thousands of bar- 
rels, from all Atlantic and Gulf ports for the 
weeks ending on the following dates, were: 

Aug. 31 Sept. 1 

Destination— Aug. 30 Aug. 23 1918 1917 

3 ss 








London ....+... 41 8 
Liverpool ...... 38 96 7 “~ 
Glasgow ....... 67 43 8 ee 
Leith ....... Se % a 5 
SAME ov ctcties 17 
Dunkirk ....... 186 o* 
Dundee ........ os os 2 
CORR is Va FN Ss ee 70 
CarGim cicceccs ‘ 21 
Antwerp ....... oe 1 oe ee 
PORce: .....605 < 115 9 50 
Trieste ..... os 118 ° ake 
Rotterdam ..... 1 
Gibraltar ...... 85 
Copenhagen 2 
Norway, Sweden 1 
re 88 
GN vn 4's ee tne 2 2 
Other W. L’s .. 1 3 
Cen. America .. 7 7 
COORD oi aciccice 23 os 
QUOTE. accdcsees 21 30 

DOR «0 i 0k 386 691 27 74 





United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible suppiy of grain in the United States 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 




















P Aug. 30- 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 

Baltimore . .3,450 55 125 329 203 
Boston ..... 277 one 268 27 136 
Buffalo ..... 8,279 4 2,329 1,290 426 
Chicago 10,006 168 6,898 2,363 317 
Detroit ..... 50 45 145 104 oes 
Duluth ..... 36 ans 293 1,595 438 
Galveston ..3,125 oe 48 “ee 197 
Indianapolis. 653 307 123 -25 nae 
Kan. City. .12,023 37 1,058 233 She 
Milwaukee .. 239 57 886 169 318 
Minneapolis 1,371 7 3,550 5,282 945 
New Orleans.1,603 59 753 ive 2,446 
Newp. News. 97 os 258 5% 117 
New York...3,902 4 452 198 525 
Omaha ..... 3,985 144 525 231 15 
Peoria ...... 19 23 467 ar 65s 
Philadelp’a 2,510 18 246 36 97 
St. Louis ...3,443 20 147 75 2 
Toledo ...... 981 x 140 245 4 
Canals ...... “a8 eee 675 obs 153 
Lakes ...... 779 © <0 25 125 195 
Totals ...56,828 956 19,411 12,327 6,534 
Last year ..48,821 6,232 19,309 1,325 1,510 


CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 
Increases—W heat, 7,908,000 bus; oats, 476,- 
000; rye, 747,000. Decreases—Corn, 105,000 
bus; barley. 925,000. Bonded Increases— 
Oats, 53,000 bus; barley, 39,000. 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
c—Mpis—, -—Duluth—_, Winnipeg 
1919 1918 1919 1918 1919 1918 
2 


Aug. 27... 5235 557 16 22 101 

Aug. 28 ... 592 612 9 62 457 7 
Aug. 29 ... 710 394 24 22 217 1 
Aug. 30... 600 689 il 89 383 7 
Gept. ©... S.  Sae See Ms ess eee 
Sept. 2.... 461 1,631 24 4118 403 16 








Totals ..2,888 3,883 84 213 1,561 33 
*Holiday. 








Flaxseed and Products 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


-—Mpls—, ——Duluth——_, 
Track Toarr. Track Sept. Oct. 
Aug. 26....$5.50 5.50 6.62 6.47 5.25 
Aug. 27.... 5.18 5.18 5.18 5.17 4.97 
Aug. 28.... 518 6.17 5.18 6.17 5.91 
Aug. 29.... 5.27 6.25 65.28 6.26 6.06 
Aug. 30.... 5.31 6.30 5.32 6.30 6.13 
gg ee eee ins ver eo% 
*Holiday. 
Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 


Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


-—Receip In store——, 
1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 
Minneapolis... 95 29 15 53 23 5 
Duluth...... 10 17 8 45 34 201 


Totals.... 105 46 23 98 57 86206 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1918, to Aug. 


-30, 1919, were, in bushels (000's omitted): 


-—Receipts—, -—Shipments—, 
1918-19 1917-18 1918-19 1917-18 











Minneapolis ... 7,385 6,069 2,091 905 
Duluth ........ 4,339 3,061 3,960 3,150 
Totals ...... -11,724 9,130 6,051 4,055 





LAKE-AND-RAIL RATES 


Lake-and-rail rates from Minneapolis and 
Minnesota Transfer, in cents per 100 Ibs: 





To— To— 

Albany ......... 31.6 New York* ..... 31.6 
Baltimore ...... 29.5 New Yorkt ..... 32.5 
Baltimore* ..... 29.5 Ogdensburg .... 34.5 
Baltimoret ..... 29.5 Philadelphia ... 30.6 
Binghamton .... 29.5 Philadelphia* .. 30.5 
Boston 34.5 Philadelphiat .. 30.5 
Boston* 31.5 Pittsburgh ..... 29.5 
Bostont .. 32.56 Portland .. . 34.5 
Buffalo .... 29.5 Portland® ...... 31.5 
Burlington ..... 17.5 Punxsutawney .. 29.5 
Cincinnati ...... 24.5 Quobec ......... 39.5 
Corning ..... +.» 29.56 Richfield Springs 31.6 
Decatur ........ 19.0 Rochester ...... 29.5 
Elmira ....2.... 29.56 Rockland ....... 34.6 
a tet eters 23.5 St. Joseph ...... 19.6 
Grand Rapids... 24.5 Schenectady .... $1.6 
Hornell .......5 29.5 Scranton ....... 30.6 
Indianapolis .... 21.5 Stanstead ...... 34.5 
SRP 29.5 Syracuse ....... 29.6 
Kansas City .... 19.6 Troy ......... -» 81.6 
Louisville ...... 26.6 Utica .......... 30.6 
Montreal ....... 34.6 Wayland ...... - 29.6 
Mount Morris... 29.5 Chicago (local)... 19.0 
New Orleans.... 33.5 Chicago (propor- 


Newport News*.. 29. tional) ....... 12.5 
New York ...... 32.5 Wilkes-Barre ... 30.5 
*Applies on flour for export only. tExport 
shipment of grain products (except flour), 
including bran, oil cake, malt sprouts, etc, 





DETROIT AND TOLEDO 


Rates on flour, in cents per 100 Ibs, from 
Detroit, Toledo and Sandusky to points 
named: 7 Ex-lake—, Reshipping 

Domes- Ex- Domes- 
Local tic port tic Export 
New York .... 24% 20 20 20 17% 


Boston ....... 26% 23 20 22 17% 
Philadelphia... 22 18 18 18 17% 
Baltimore .... 21% 16% 16% 17 17 
Richmond .... 21% 16% .... 17 ao 
Norfolk ....... 21% 16% 16% 17 17 
Washington .. 21% 16% .... 17 wee 


Cumberland, Md., 
Meyersdale, 


Pa., Pied- 
mont, W. Va. 20 15% .... 16% 
i ee 23 19% .... 18 eet 
i a 32% 28H oes BI Sw, 
Syracuse ...... 20% 16% .... 17 . 
Rochester .... 20% 16% .... 17 . 
CHICAGO 


The all-rail rates in cents per 100 Ibs on 
flour to various points east are shown here- 
with: 


To— To— 
Albany ......... 24.0 New York City.. 26.0 
Baltimore ...... 22.0 Philadelphia .... 23.0 
ee ES ee 27.0 Pittsburgh ..... 15.0. 
Buffalo ......... SED: CU: ses vee bas 24.0 
po eee 32.0 UWthem 2. ccevcens 22.5 





Coarse Grain at Minneapolis 


The coarse grain market at Minneapo- 
lis last week was easier, and all grains, 
with the exception of barley, show a de- 
cline in prices. Corn seemed to be the 
weakest, and for the week prices dropped 
11@12c bu. Closing prices Sept. 2: No. 
3 yellow, $1.72@1.73 bu; No. 3 mixed, 
$1.70@1.71. There was no snap to the 
demand, and holders as a rule had to re- 
duce prices to make sales. Only choice 
stuff was wanted, and offerings of this 
were very light. 

Oats were steady, compared with the 
futures. Demand from shippers for 
heavy oats was good. Elevators were al- 
so in the market, and took fair quanti- 
ties of ordinary offerings. No. 3 white 
closed yesterday at 654,@67%c bu; No. 
4 white, 615%, @63%,¢. 

Choice rye was in good milling demand 
all the week, and it generally sold at 
firm prices around the October future. 
On a few days, elevators were in the mar- 
ket for lower grades. No. 2 closed at 
$1.38%, bu. 

Barley was active on most days. Choice 
grades were in best demand, and sold at 
firm prices. The last few days, thin and 
lower grades showed much improvement. 
Elevators were buyers of these to 
mix with heavier offerings. Closing 
range, $1.07@1.31 bu. 





Italian Food Federation 


A national federation of food asso- 
ciations has been formed in Italy in order 
to bring about a more uniform distribu- 
tion of essential foodstuffs. Each proy- 
ince must subscribe to one share of 20,000 
lire ($3,860). Cities of over 500,000 in- 
habitants will have to take 10 shares 
($38,600). A committee of directors 
which has been ope includes the 
directors of the food associations of 
Rome, Milan, and Genoa. 

The first transaction of the federation 
was the purchase of 2,204,600 lbs of 
cheese from Brazil. 








BRITISH TRANSPORT DELAY 


Large Quantities of Food Said to Have Been 

_\, Destroyed—Congestion in Ports . 

> >) Due to Labor Troubles | 

Lonpon, Enc.; Aug. 13.—During a re- 
cent debate in Parliament it was assert- 
ed that large quantities of food were fre- 
quently destroyed, owing to —ye in 
transport. The assertion was not denied 
by the foog controller, who replied that 
he appreciated the importance of acceler- 
ating transport and that every effort was 
being made to bring about an improve- 
ment in the situation. 

It has recently been announced that 
control will shortly be resumed of bacon, 
ham and lard, so as to assure fair distri- 
bution in view of a probable shortage in 
the winter months. With prospects of 
shortage ahead, the urgency of an im- 

rovement in the shipping situation is 
ndeed great, for it is in those articles 
of food over which control is being re- 
sumed that the chief wastage occurs in 
transport. 

Not least among the many causes of 
the delays in transport is the continual 
hindering of the unloading of ships in 
British ports through labor troubles. 
The position in the Port of London in 
this respect was. recently referred to in 
the Times as rapidly becoming very se- 
rious, largely owing to the attitude of 
labor. 





“Troubles in connection with working 
hours or rates of payment with one of 
the various classes of dock labor are of 
daily occurrence,” says the Times, “and 
even when an agreement has been reached 
no real hope can be entertained that it 
will be observed by the men for more than 
a few days. The most unreasonable de- 
mands are made at short notice, and ap- 
parently no methods of conciliation will 
meet the cases which are constantly aris- 
ing. 

“At the present time a dispute about 
the time rate of unloading a particular 
cargo is in progress. The men were as- 
sured that if they would continue at the 
old rate any increase which might be 
agreed upon by negotiation would be 
retrospective, but they declined to re- 
main at work. ‘The result is the unneces- 
sary detention of shipping and delay in 
unloading barges which are urgently re- 
quired for other work. It is a multipli- 
cation of incidents of this description 
which is the chief cause of congestion, 
both at the Port of London and else- 
where. 

“Beyond this there are various contrib- 
utory influences at work, and in dealing 
with the Port of London it is necessary 
to remember the peculiar character of 
the business transacted. It is not merely 
a question of dealing with the transport 
of a large import and export trade, but 
the work involves the storage and mar- 
keting of a large variety of goods pend- 
ing their redistribution throughout the 
United Kingdom and overseas. 

“Only 10 per cent of the traffic dealt 
with at the Port of London is directly 
rail-borne, the bulk of it being river- 
borne and calling for the employment of 
12,000 barges. The transshipment and re- 
export trade of the port represents £70,- 
000,000 per annum, out of a total of 
£551,905,000. In addition to the huge 
stocks of goods held in the Port Author- 
_ity’s warehouses, which averaged 566,000 
tons during the war, equally large stocks 
are held by the public wharfingers, 

“The Port of London Authority can- 
not be blamed for the congestion which 
now exists. Alone among the great inde- 
pendent bodies of port trustees, the 
Authority has carried out important im- 
provement schemes during the war pe- 
riod. New warehouses and sheds have 
been added in advance of the authorized 
programme of improvement, and efforts 
are being concentrated on the comple- 
tion of the new Albert Dock extension, 
which will make available a new dock 
with 681% acres of water and 21 miles 
of additional uay space. The comple- 
tion of the pel In hand should ease the 
situation. 

“Some relief should also be derived 
from the scheme, which has now been, 
arranged, for a revival on. a considerable 
scale of coastwise traffic, hitherto severe- 
ly handicapped by the great disparity 
between coastal freights and railway port 
to port rates. The trader is under the 
new scheme to be reimbursed the differ- 
ence, and power will be given to the rail- 
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ways to refuse to t traffic the nat- 
ural route of which by sea. The 
scheme will not assist London rr $ so 
much as a port like Avonmouth, which is 
essentially a railway port, but it will 
achieve something.” 

It is mupsoeie’ that a committee to 
deal with t igor should be appoint- 
ed immediately, and already the trans- 
portation committee of the London 
Chamber of Commerce is giving close at- 
tention to the question. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 





ACREAGE OF GRAIN CROPS 


Secretary of Agriculture Issues Statement 
Advising Farmers as to Balancing of 
Production in 1920 


Inpranapouis, Inp., Aug. 30.—Reply- 
ing to an inquiry from the Indiana food 
production committee as to the advice 
that should be given farmers as to acre- 
age of grain crops for the coming year, 
David F. Houston, United States Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, has sent a telegram 
from Washington to Professor G. I. 
Christie, of La Fayette, head of Purdue 
University’s agricultural extension work 
and state food director. He says the 
present need calls for a well-balanced 
production of food staples and an avoid- 
ance of speculative plunging in unbal- 
anced production. The message follows: 

“While exact food supply conditions 
for 1920 cannot be forecast with accuracy 
at this time, all information available 
here indicates continued strong demand 
for cereals and _live-stock products. 
Maintenance of normal acreage of fall 
wheat and rye in the Middle West on 
lands adapted to these crops is consid- 
ered sound policy. It is important to 
restore meadows and pastures broken up 
during the war emergency and to re- 
establish crop rotation to prevent deple- 
tion of soil fertility and to afford a sound 
basis for maintaining live-stock produc- 
tion. 

“Suggest to farmers the advisability of 
maintaining their production of cereals, 
forage crops and live stock on a basis of 
their accumulated experience with these, 
avoiding speculative plunging in unbal- 
anced production which involves undue 
climatic and price hazard. The need is 
for well-balanced, sane and efficient pro- 
duction of staples, the demand for which 
is reasonably certain, judging from ex- 
isting domestic and foreign conditions.” 

As a result of the views of Secretary 
Houston, the food production committee 
has issued a statement, advising farmers 
to plant a normal acreage of wheat and 
rye, saying that it believes a fair price 
will be offered for the crops in 1920. It 
will be distributed broadcast by milling, 
grain and farmers’ organizations. 

In connection with this movement, Gov- 
ernor Goodrich has telegraphed Walker 
D. Hines, United States Director Gener- 
al of Railways, and Professor Christie 
has sent a similar message to’ Secretary 
Houston, requesting assistance in speed- 
ing up fertilizer shipments. The move- 
ment is so slow, the telegrams say, that 
wheat-sowing will be seriously impeded 
when it is time to begin, unless there is 
a change. Priority for fertilizer ship- 
ments is suggested. 

Epwarp H, Zrecner. 





BRITISH NINEPENNY LOAF 


Committee on National Expenditure Con- 
siders Proposal—Fee Imposed for Use 
of Flour for “Precluded Purposes” 


Lonvon, Ena., Aug. 20.—The recently 
formed committee on national expendi- 
ture has been considering the ninepenny 
loaf, and the question of making this 
year’s subsidy final is being brought for- 
ward in view of the increased produc- 
tion of wheat at home and the brighter 
prospects of large imports from Aus- 
tralia and Canada. 

The figures submitted to the committee 
in regard to present stocks in this coun- 
try show that there are on hand 1,314,000 
tons of wheat and flour, compared with 
2,684,000 in September, 1914, It is ex- 
pected that 950,000 tons will arrive from 
Australia about the end of this year, and 
it appears that a further contract for 
1,000,000 tons has been made. 

When the subsidy on flour was intro- 
duced, an attempt was made to restrict 
the use of such flour for bread-making 
alone, by imposing a fee of 36s per 280 
lbs on flour u for ‘what was .called 


recluded” purposes. The list included 
out retsie 9 biscuits, infants’ and 
invalids’ foods, blancmange, baking, ice 
cream, curry and other powders, cake 
mixtures, chocolates and confectionery, 
mustard, pickles, pea flour, macaroni, 
spaghetti, etc; also dog biscuits. 

This fee has now been reduced to 24s 
per 280 Ibs, and the reduction is the out- 
come of the representations which have 
been persistently made for a long time 
by biscuit manufacturers that they are 
at a disadvantage in competition with 
bakers and caterers who make biscuits 
and pastries from subsidized flour, which 
has all along been permitted. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 





DOMINION MILLERS MEET 


Large Attendance at Association Gathering 
in Toronto, Owing to Interest in Cana- 
dian Flour and Wheat Control 


Toronto, Ont., Aug. 30.—The Domin- 
ion Millers’ Association held its annual 
meeting in Toronto Tuesday afternoon, 
Aug. 26. There was an unusually large 
attendance of members representing 
country mills in all parts of Ontario. 
This was partly caused by the deep in- 
terest Ontario millers are taking in the 
arrangements of the Dominion govern- 
ment for control of wheat and flour prices 
for another year. It was expected that 
a statement would be made at the meet- 
ing which would clear up present uncer- 
tainties as to how the millers are to 
proceed with new-crop business. 

After formalities with regard to re- 
ports had been gone through, C. B. 
Watts, secretary, explained verbally what 
had taken place at the recent meeting of 
the Canadian wheat board in Winnipeg, 
and gave the members information as to 
how they are to proceed in buying wheat 
and selling the products of same through- 
out new-crop year. Most of Mr. Watts’s 
information had already appeared in the 
press, but the members of the association 
had the advantage of being able to ask 
questions, which they did in considerable 
numbers. 

The new officers of the association are 
as follows: president, R. A. Thompson, 
Lynden; first vice-president, John Ken- 
nedy, Guelph; second vice-president, 
James Cullen, Woodstock; secretary- 
treasurer, C. B. Watts, Toronto. Direc- 
tors: W: T. Moore, Meaford; C. R. Hunt, 
London; H. L. Rice, St. Mary’s; D. B. 
Wood, Hamilton; S. R. Stewart, New 
Hamburg; D. A. McNabb, Douglas. 

NOTES 

The Canadian Bag Co., Ltd., was also 
active in entertaining millers attending 
this meeting. 

Lincoln Goldie, retiring president, who 
has also retired from the milling. busi- 
ness, was made a life member of the 
association by unanimous vote of mem- 
bers. 

At the close of the meeting, the Woods 
Mfg. Co., Ltd., motored the members to 
the Canadian National Exhibition 
grounds, where they were entertained at 
dinner, and afterwards witnessed the 
evening performance as guests of the 
association. 

A. H. Battey. 





Seed Must be Tested 

The Wisconsin department of agricul- 
ture is sending a warning to farmers who 
contemplate selling seed of winter wheat, 
winter rye and timothy for fall seeding, 
that the law requires them to test the 
fertility of the seed. The state law re- 
quires that all crop seeds sold at retail 
be labeled with the percentage of purity 
and germination. The law permits the 
dealer to make his own tests if he is will- 
ing to guarantee the results. 





Esthonia’s Needs 

Esthonia, a little country on the south- 
ern shores of the Gulf of Finland, formed 
by the partition of Russia, needs 370,000 
bus wheat, 2,240,000 Ibs sugar, and some 
raw cotton, said the British Board of 
Trade Journal recently. Exports ready 
for shipment are 36,113,000 lbs flaxseed 
and 195,248 bus linseed. | 

In 1913 Esthonia imported 166,120 
bales of cotton, while 1,564,896 bus wheat, 
1,956,120 bus barley, 1,612,187 bus rye, 
28,890,400 lbs of flaxseed and 195,248 bus 
linseed were exported. 

Before the war, cheap railway rates 
directed the export of Russian wheat to 


‘Vindau. This did n 
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the southern Baltic ae Riga, Libau 

allow the develop- 
ment of Reval, the principal seaport of 
Esthonia. Therefore the imports at 
Reval usually exceeded the exports by 
more than 300 per cent, and vessels were 
often compelled to make their return trip 
in ballast, thus incrasing the ocean freight 
rates. The realization of Esthonian in- 
dependence will change this materially 
and will enlarge the foreign trade, espe- 
cially as Reval is the nearest harbor to 
important Russian centers. 





TO COMBAT CORN-BORER 


Department of Agriculture Will Establish 
Field Laboratory in New York—Confer- 
ence Held in Albany 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Aug. 30.—In the 
next few days the Department of Agri- 
culture will open a field laboratory near 
Schenectady, N. Y., for the purpose of 
conducting a survey of European corn- 
borer conditions in that state. A force 
of about 25 inspectors will be sent into 
the field and a complete survey will be 
made as quickly as possible. All material 
collected will be sent to the laboratory, 
the exact location of which has not yet 
been decided upon, for determination as 
to whether or not it is European corn- 
borer or native species. 

The infestation in New York is not 
nearly so widespread as that in Massa- 
chusetts, but it is none the less serious, 
and calls for energetic measures. Actual 
cléan-up work cannot be begun until 
after frost, but before that time infor- 
mation will be gathered to show what 
area the clean-up must cover. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 


Measures of Control Discussed 

Rocnester, N. Y., Aug. 30.—Practi- 
cally all the corn states of the country 
were represented at a conference held in 
Albany this week to discuss means of 
controlling the European corn-borer. In 
addition, federal and Canadian govern- 
ment officials attended. General optimism 
marked the meeting. 

The New York commissioner of agri- 
culture, Charles S. Wilson, appointed the 
following committee: to outline a policy 
of control: C. P. Norgord, commissioner 
of agriculture, Wisconsin; Charles Mc- 
Caffree, commissioner of agriculture, 
South Dakota; Professor Charles A. 
Dean, of the Kansas Agricultural Col- 
lege; Professor R. W. Harned, state en- 
tomologist, Mississippi; Dr. E. P. Felt, 
New York state entomologist. 

T. W. Kwapp. 


Pest in Massachusetts Observed 

Boston, Mass., Aug. 30.—State com- 
missioners of agriculture, state entomol- 
ogists and representatives of the federal 
Department of Agriculture were in Mas- 
sachusetts this week observing the rav- 
ages of the European corn-borer, a pest 
which has become a grave menace to corn- 
growing in the East. 

As a result of their visit, Congress will 
be asked to make a substantial appro- 
priation to help the states of Massachu- 
setts and New Hampshire wage their 
fights against the borer, which, if un- 
checked, will become a national menace. 
Massachusetts is the most severely hit. 

The delegates, about 40 in number, met 
at the State House and heard the local 
situatien explained to them by Wilfred 
Wheeler, state commissioner of agricul- 
ture. The federal laboratory in Arling- 
ton, Mass., which was established for the 
sole purpose of studying the history and 
methods of control of the borer, was vis- 
ited. The most dependable method yet 
found of fighting the borer is the burn- 
ing of cornstalks and other vegetable 
matter found infected. 

Louis W. DePass. 





British Loan to Finland 

Lonpon, Enc., Aug. 20.—The British 
government has agreed to loan Finland 
£6,000,000, and on the signing of the 
agreement this week the liveliest business 
ever known took place on the Helsingfors 
Stock Exchange, the total turnover be- 

ing as much as 9,000,000 Finnish marks. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 





Death of a Prominent Baker 
Charles K. Swan, Sr., president of the 
Swan Bros, Bakery, Knoxville, Tenn., 
died Aug. 19. His widow, two sons and 
one daughter survive him. 
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Northwestern Mill Reports 
MINNESOTA 
Shane Bros. & Wilson Co., Hastings: 
Wheat, 8 to 21 bus. 
Osakis Milling Co., Osakis: Shock- 
threshing completed. Wheat, 5 to 12 


we 
Pavey 


bus, 43 to 55 Ibs. Corn good; needs two. 


weeks warm weather. i 

Eagle Roller Mill Co, New Ulm: 
Threshing half finished. Wheat, 3 to 18 
bus, 10 bus average; oats, 40; barley, 25. 
Corn on high ground safe; condition on 
lower ground epends on frost. 

Buchanan Grain Co., Shakopee: Wheat 
better quality than expected, 52 to 58 
lbs. Color not as goood as in some years; 
expected to improve when through sweat. 

Globe Flour Mills Co., Perham: Thresh- 
ing fairly under way. Corn good. 

‘Wabasha Roller Mill Co., Wabasha: 
Threshing progressing nicely; some farm- 
ers finished. Wheat not over 56 lbs; great 
deal considerably less. Yield not large. 

Marshall Milling Co., Marshall: Thresh- 
ing over half done. Wheat, 11 to 10 
bus; poor quality; too light for milling. 
Corn and flax look good. 

Newstrom Milling Co., Lester Prairie: 
Threshing on. Wheat, 10 bus; grades 
from 2 to 5. Oats light; rye fair yield. 
Corn bumper crop. 

Northwestern Milling Co., Little Falls: 
Threshing progressing slowly. Wheat, 
10 to 15 bus. Corn good. 

Blaisdell Milling Co., Detroit: Not 
much threshing yet. Wheat, 7 to 22 bus. 
Corn and flax good. 

S. C. Eckenbeck, Appleton: Threshing 
progressing finely. Flax and corn look 
good, 

St. James Milling Co., St. James: 
Threshing well started. Wheat poor qual- 
ity. 

; SOUTH DAKOTA 

William G. Milne, Dell Rapids: Wheat- 
threshing half completed; 37 to 46 lbs; 
5 to 10 bus. Yield of all grains, includ- 
ing corn, half crop. 

Louis Wagner, Beresford: Wheat re- 
turns poor. Oats fair to good. Corn 
good; almost past danger of frost; one 
more week and 80 per cent safe. Flax 
good, but not much sown. 

Groton Milling Co., Groton: Threshing 
completed. Marquis wheat, 6 to 10 bus; 
rye, 12 to 15; barley, 20 to 35; oats, 35 
to 50. Corn being cut; should yield well. 

Farmers’ Co-Operative Milling Co. 
Bowdle: Threshing on; rain Aug. 27. 
Wheat, 6 to 12 bus, mostly 50 to 56 lbs; 


little No. 1. Barley generally’ of light 
quality and seedy. Oats spotted. Flax 
excellent. Early corn past danger of 


frost, and maturing nicely. 


NORTH DAKOTA 

Harvey Milling Co., Harvey: Thresh- 
ing completed this week. Wheat, 3 to 14 
— rye, 1 to 20. Corn fine; 40 to 50 
us, 

Lidgerwood Co-Operative Milling Co., 
Lidgerwood: Threshing 65 per cent-com- 
pleted. Wheat, 8 bus; oats, 22; rye, 10; 
barley, 18. No flax threshed yet; fair 
quality; good crop. Corn good crop; 
past frost danger. 

Farmers’ Friend Milling Co., Temvik: 
Wheat, 53 Ibs; 3 to 8 bus; color poor. 
Barley, 8 bus; oats, 18; rye, 7. 

Bismarck: Threshing well under way, 
but grain not being hauled to market in 
iny great volume. Corn, 30 to 75 bus. 
Most flax will not be cut; some fields will 
be, and will yield 4 to 10 bus, 

Rippe Grain & Milling Co., Bowman: 

Wheat, 2 to 6 bus, 55 lbs; good color; 
hard, and good milling quality.“ Other 
— almost total failure. Rye light 
weight. 
_ Cavalier Milling Co., Cavalier: Thresh- 
ing progressing favorably. Yield better 
than first expected; 8 to 38 bus, average 
15; 56 to 59 lbs. Barley crop poor. Oats 
fair. Flax and corn good. 

Rugby Milling Co., Rugby: Threshing 
completed this week. Wheat, 8 bus; rye, 
7; flax, 5. Wheat, 55 lbs; good quality. 

Murphy-Gardner Milling Co., Under- 
wood: Wheat, 4 to 12 bus, 46 to 58 lbs. 
Oats, barley and flax poor. Corn good. 
lhreshing nicely started. 

_ Jennison Mills Co., Williston: Thresh- 
ing on. No grain moving. Fair quality. 
Wheat, 11% to 7 bus. 

F. W. Moore, Columbus: Threshing 

third completed. Wheat, 5 to 6 bus; 
flax, 2 to 5. 
_ Sharon Milling Co,. Sharon: Thresh- 
ing well started, delay from rain. Wheat, 
7 bus; No. 3 northern. Grasshoppers 
hurt flax badly; 5 bus. 
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Ashley Milling Co., Ashley: Wheat, 3 
to 5 bus, 48 to 53 Ibs. Rye, 2 to 8 bus, 
= quality. Flax 4% to 2 bus; barley, 


VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON REPORT 


The Van Dusen Harrington Co., Min- 
neapolis, . issued the following report, 
Auge 27 ¢ 

During the past week the weather has 
been ideal for threshing, as there has 
been but little rain in the Northwest. All 
small grains have been harvested and a 
large portion threshed. 

The railroad situation is giving some 
concern, as many of the elevators report 
that they are unable to obtain necessary 
cars for the shipping of their grain. 

The general quality of new barley on 
the market is poor. Oats vary from the 
extremely light weight to some exception- 
ally choice heavy qualities. There are 
already many inquiries for oats and hay, 
especially from Montana, where the crops 
have been a failure. The feed proposi- 
tion in this district is a serious one, and 
large quantities of Minnesota and South 
Dakota hay have been contracted, for 
shipment to Montana. The railroads 
have also put into effect half-rates into 
this district, which will be of great bene- 
fit to the farmers. 

In the southern part of South Dakota 
and Minnesota some corn is in the shock, 
and farmers are selecting seed for next 
season. The quality of this is exception- 
ally good. The ears are very large, well 
filled and fully matured. Farther north 
the leaves have begun to turn, and most 
of it will soon be out of danger of frost. 
There is a fine corn crop in prospect in 
North Dakota and especially the Red 
River valley. The general corn outlook 
for the Northwest is one of the best on 
record, 

In ‘western and northern North Da- 
kota some of the flax is late and may be 
caught by early frosts, as the tempera- 
ture in places has been near the frost 
line. In the balance of the Northwest, 
the great portion of flax has been cut, 
some of it threshed. In eastern North 
Dakota its yield, in places, is 12 bus to 
the acre, and very good quality. 

Within a short time we will need rains 
to put the soil in good condition for fall 
plowing, .as the ground is dry in many 
places. 





Seedmen Organize 

Searrie, Wasn., Aug. 30.—The North- 
west Pacific Seedmen Association’ was 
organized at Spokane, Wash., this week 
by seed growers, dealers and state seed 
officials of Washington, Oregon, Idaho 
and Montana. The officers are Frank 
Leckenby, vice-president of the Chas. H. 
Lilly Co., Seattle, president; L. C. Bar- 
rett, Spokane, secretary and treasurer, 
who with John Anderson, Spokane, F. E. 
Barkemeyer, Great Falls, Mont., C. L. 
Leslie, Twin Falls, Idaho, and George 
S. Reed, Portland, constitute the board 
of directors. W. C. Trrrany. 








Special Notices 


The rate fer advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements. under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday, 

Cash should accompany all orders, 











HELP WANTED 








WANTED—SECOND MILLER IN 500-BBL 
Pacific Coast mill; 10-hour shift; $150 per 
month. Address 2490, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED, BY A LARGE SPRING WHEAT 
mill, a live broker for the Pittsburgh mar- 
ket. Address 2528, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 


WANTED—SECOND MILLER FOR 550- 
bbl capacity mill; steady employment, sat- 
isfactory working ‘conditions; correspond- 
ence invited. Trenton Milling Co., Tren- 
ton, Tl, 





WANTED—SECOND MILLER, 1,200-BBL 
mill; good salary; permanent position to 
right man; send references first letter. 
Stokes Milling Co., C. W. McGaffey, super- 
intendent, Watertown, S. D. 





MILLWRIGHT WANTED 


Southwestern milling concern 
operating new 1,000-bbl modern 
mill wants permanent, high- 
class millwright who can also 
do sheet-metal work; steady po- 
sition at excellent salary; all 
high-grade work and must be 
high-grade man to take care 


of it. Address 581, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, 
Mo. 


ASSISTANT SALES- 
MANAGER WANTED 


for wheat mill located in central 
West, of 1,000 to 1,200 bbls ca- 
pacity; must come well recom- 
mended and be able to promote 
sales and thoroughly understand 
up-to-date office details as to 
sales; give references, age, and 
how long engaged in milling. 
Address “Assistant Manager,” 
care Northwestern Miller, 1114 
Royal Insurance Building, Chi- 
cago. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED MILLER FOR 
second miller’s position in a 700-bb! spring 
wheat mill. Address, giving age, experi- 
ence and references, 2498, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


SALESMEN FOR NEBRASKA 


We want two real salesmen to 
work Nebraska. Our transits 
are such that we are practically 
on a parity with interior mills 
for state-wide trade. 


State age, outline very fully 
your se!ling experience, give us 
some idea of the volume you 
have produced. Give references 
as to your character and ability. 


~ To the right men this is an 
excellent opportunity. We are 
quick to recognize ability and 
glad to pay well for results, 


Good salary and bonus ar- 
rangemont to _ start. Address 
Omaha Flour Mills Co., Omaha, 
Neb. 








WANTED—MILLER TO TAKE CARE OF 


75-bbl mill; good opportunity for the right 
man; will lease, sell or take partner to 
take charge of the mill; situated in best 


farming country in Wisconsin; have large 
custom grinding. Address Barron Roller 
Mill, Barron, Wis. 





WAREHOUSE SUPERINTENDENT 
WANTED 


We want an extra good man, ex- 
perienced and successful! in handling 
the packing and loading in mills of 
1,500 bbis or larger. 

He must be able to show a record 
of success in handling men, in keep- 
ing costs down, getting accurate 
weights, loading cars in good shape 
and keeping the warehouse and 
packing floors clean. 

State age, outline fully experience, 
giving size of mills, number of men 
under you—if possible your pack- 
ing costs and loading costs per bbl. 

We operate an eight-hour day. 

State how many feed packers and 
flour packers doing no trucking you 
figure you would need per shift on 
24’s.and larger in a 1,700-bb1. mill. 
Flour and feed goes to loading dock 
on a belt. How many men do you 
think you would need a shift? 

We want a real man for this job 
and’ will pay him properly. Address 
575, care Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 





HIGH-GRADE SALES-MANAGER WANTED 
by large New York flour distributors, one 
thoroughly conversant with handling trav- 
elling’-men. Reply, stating experience and 
salary expected, to F, care Northwestern 
Miller, 16 Beaver Street, New York, N. Y. 







MILLER WANTED FOR DAY RUN IN 160- 
bbl South Dakota mill; exceptional op- 
portunity for quick advancement to head 
miller’s position for competent man; give 
Address Farm- 
ers Co-operative Milling Co., Bowdle, 8. .D. 


reference and experience. 





WANTED—BY 
flour distributor, energetic travelling man 
for New England, also salesman for New 
York City; only those capable of showing 


LARGE NEW 


record of sales will be considered. 
dress K, care Northwestern Miller, 
Beaver Street, New York, N. Y. 





WANTED, BY 
wheat mill, two or possibly three sales- 
men for Illinois and Iowa territories; pre- 
fer young men with some flour selling 
experience who are capable of developing; 
give full particulars first letter; applica- 
Address 2534, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


CHEMIST WANTED 
Southwestern milling concern has 
opening for high-grade chemist; 
must be thoroughly familiar with 
running mill laboratory; give full 
record of experience and references 
in first letter. Address 682, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, 
Mo, 


YORK 





AGGRESSIVE 


tions treated confidentially. 





TRAFFIC MAN WANTED 


Large southwestern mill located at 
a terminal market needs the right 
kind of traffic man. 

A thorough understanding of mill- 
ing in transit, covering proper ap- 
Plication of present tariffs and abil- 
ity to figure out additional transit 
privileges both desirable and obtain- 
able is essential. 

Naturally he must understand the 
filing of claims—the proper routings 
and rates east. He must be able to 
get out and hustle empties, meaning 
he must have tact and judgment. 
He must understand loading and 
shipping conditions in a mill well 
enough to thoroughly work with the 
loading foreman at the mill, 

State age—outline fully experi- 
ence, give references as to character 
and ability. State salary would ex- 
pect and how soon you could come. 

Proper salary to the right man— 
and a good opportunity. Address 
577, care Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 





PROGRESSIVE 


Miller, Minneapolis. 





SALES-MANAGER WANTED 


Large southwestern milling con- 
cern has opening for a first-class 
sales-manager to take charge of 
sales in Michigan, Indiana, Ohio 
and West Virginia, with office at 
Cleveland; must be thoroughly 
experienced, have wide trade ac- 
quaintance and know how to 
handle salesmen; only man with 
proved large earning capacity 
need apply; give complete busi- 
ness history and full list of ref- 
erences in first letter In order to 
secure attention; mere job hunt- 
ers or men who have not ad- 
vanced beyond flour peddlers 
need not apply; excellent open- 
ing for right man. Address 580, 
care Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City, Mo, 





established trade, 


southern Iowa; 
ply; 


A LARGE SOUTHERN MILL, WITH AN 
needs a reputable flour 
salesman for northern Il!inois and one for 
no job hunters need ap- 
must be acquainted with the trade 
and have a proven record as a producer 
and furnish the best references; 
men we will pay a salary according to 
their ability; give ‘all ‘details im first letter 
about what you have done, 
experience you haye had, age, etc. 
dress 2538, caré Northwestern Miller, 
neapolis. 


Min- 





(Continued on next page.) 





SPRING 


SOUTHERN MINNESOTA 
mill wants a salesman of marked ability 
to handle its flour in central states terri-~ 
tory; the man must be acquainted with 
the trade in Indiana, Ohio and Michigan; 
will be willing to enter into liberal salary 
contract to obtain the services of the right 
man, Address 2539, care Northwestern 


for such 


what flour 


HELP WANTED—(OCONTINUED) 





hth ypetingalnpyaats | 





OKLAHOMA MILL HAS EXCEL- 
lent opening for wide-awake sales- 
man to cover local territory; splen- 
did position with good future to the 
right man; must be experienced and 
have first-class record. Address 583, 
care Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








EXCEPTIONAL HEAD MILLER WANTS 
position in fair-sized mill; can positively 
increase your profits. Address 574, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL, 50 TO 150 
bbis capacity; wide experience; first-class 
references; can come at once. Address 
2503, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 


AS EITHER HEAD MILLER OR SECOND 
man in “Midget” mill in North Dakota; 
married, 37, family, sober, industrious; 
wages expected, $150 per month. Address 
2523, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 


GOOD MILLER WANTS CHANGE, HEAD 
miller up to 500-bbi mill or second in 1,000 
or over; steady man and will go anywhere 
with good firm; begin Oct. 1; can do neat 
spouting, etc. Address Box 137, Oakes, 
N. D. 


BY BOOKKEEPER AND OFFICE MAN, 
with sales and executive ability; last posi- 
tion held as commercial manager with a 
1,000-bbi mill; am 26 years old, married; 
best of references. Address 2541, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


OFFICE MAN WITH FLOUR SALES EX- 
perience and also wheat buying; qualified 
and experienced in supervising mill office 
system, accounting and traffic; age 27; 
employed; good reason for change. Ad- 
dress 2537, care Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 


YOUNG MAN, 26 YEARS OF AGE AND 
married, is open for a position as flour 
mill chemist; four years in complete 
charge of laboratory; excellent reason for 
desiring change; at present employed; best 
of references. Address 2502, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS SUPERINTENDENT OF MACHINERY 
in, flour or cereal mills; experienced in 
steam and electric power and also leading 
makes of mill equipments; have been em- 
ployed by large western mill past six 
years, in a like capacity. Address 2474, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 


























TRAFFIC MAN OF MORE THAN ORDI- 
nary ability open for proposition from 
mill, 1,000 or more bbls: experienced in 
sales department, and will consider com- 
bination traffic and sales with smaller 
mill. Address 2533, care Northwestern 
Miller, 231 Exchange Building, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

ACCOUNTANT OF NINE YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ence open for position with a grain or 
milling firm; young man; was travelling 
auditor for the U. 8. Food Administration 
which gave wide knowledge of the trade; 
references of high order furnished. Ad- 
dress 2517, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
“nenpaite. 


FIRST- CLASS MILLING SUPPRINTEND- 
ent invites correspondence with large mill 
needing services of first-class man; 18 
years’ experience as superintendent of 
larger milis: am also a first-class mill- 
wright and understand mill construction 
as well as operating; with wide experi- 
ence handling men. Address P. O. Box 
716, Enid, Okla. - 


aN te MID- 
experience in mills 


or Northwest; wide 
tee “to 6,000 ‘bbls; hard and soft bey 
$ now" in charge of 


firm before making change; make good 
flour, close yield, save power and can han- 
dle men; guarantee satisfaction; state sal- 

. Address 2611, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


BY FIRST-CLASS SECOND MILLER, 
jolly bachelor, past 50; sight, hearing and 
general heaith in first-class condition; am 
quick and active, good clean habits, 26 
years’ experience, hard and soft wheat; 
satisfaction guaranteed under normal con- 
ditions; 10 or 12-hour shift in mill of 500 
bbls or less; eight-hour shift in larger 
mill; familiar with Allis, Nordyke and 
Plansifter systems; please answer by let- 
ter; state capacity of mill, wages per hour 
or week and full particulars; mill must 
be in first-class running order, absolutely 
clean and modern, otherwise kindly save 
your stamps; references if desired. Ad- 
dress W. B. Moon, 31 South Fifty-third 
Street, West Duluth, Minn. 











MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—TWO MINNESOTA. MILLS, 
one steam power, 400 bbis capacity, the 
other water power, 1,000 bbis capacity; 
both favorably located for wheat sup- 
plies; first-class railroad facilities; each a 
separate proposition. For fuller particu- 
lars write R. B. 2531, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








ONE WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC INDUC- 
tion motor, type C/S, 40 h-p, 220 volts, 
three-phase, 60 cycles, 93 amps., 870 r.p.m., 
style 243064A, serial number 2317659, slid- 
ing base, with auto starter, No, 244776; 
in fine condition; used only 10 months. 
Address. 2543, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 

ONE B. & lL. TWO-PAIR-HIGH, 9x18 FEED 
mill, $250; one two-pair-high feed mill, 
9x24, new Ypsilanti; two Avery automatic 
scales, 50-lb dump, $150 each; one 5-bu 
Fairbanks automatic scale, $350; 22 pair 
Allis 9x18 rolls, $25 per pair; two Gardner 
feeders, $25 each; one Invincible magnetic 
separator, $35. Mills Machinery Exchange, 
201 Millers and Traders Bank Building, 
Minneapolis, 








ONE HESS WARMING AND VENTILAT- 
ing pneumatic drier on galvanized iron 
7 ft 3 in x 41 in x 13 ft 6 in high over 
all, angle iron stand with heater chamber 
36 in x 36 in x 66 in, four: sections, 1-in 
pipe 45 in high, belt driven steel plate 
fan and 5 h-p self-contained vertical steel 
engine; in good condition; for sale at a 
bargain. Address 2542, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 

FOR SALE—ONE NO. “196- 7. D ‘HUHN DRY- 
er, complete with fan, etc., capacity 100 bus 
meal, used only about 60 days, cost $3,200; 
will make attractive price to quick buyer; 
one type “L’”’ Union Special sewing ma- 
chine, with extra head, equipped with 
110-volt motor; machine in first-class con- 
dition, been used just 18 months, at- 
tractive price to quick buyer. Sterling 
Mills, Inc., Statesville, N. C, 








MILL MACHINERY WANTED 


WE ARE IN THE MARKET FOR ONE 
Alsop bleacher for 100-bbl mill, one bran 
packer, and a mil] outfit for about 200 
bbis. Mills Machinery Exchange, 201 Mill- 
ers & Traders Bank Building, Minneapolis. 








Exceptional Milling Property 
is Offered for Sale 


To any one interested in milling, the undersigned is in a 
position to offer a very attractive proposition. 

A long established milling organization desires to dispose 
of its milling and elevator property. Its mills are so located 
that they can and are producing wheat flour made from any 
grade of wheat from the Northwest, Southwest and the 
Soft Wheat territories. Also Rye Flour. 


The Mills Have a Capacity of 
2,200 Barrels of Wheat Flour and 
400 Barrels of Rye Flour 


Its products can be shipped either all rail, or lake and 
rail to all Central and Eastern territory. The mills are mod- 
ern in every detail with tile constructed tanks affording a 
storage capacity of 400,000 bushels. 


These mills can easily be converted into an oat, corn or 
any cereal plant. The best labor conditions prevail. 
Further information as to details and price will be fur- 
nished in a confidential way to any one interested. a 
Address “Exceptional Milling Property” 


Care of F. D. P. Snelling & Co. 
56 West Randolph St., Chicago 








WHEN YOU NEED GRAIN 


Chicago Carton Company CARS or TANKS 


Manufacturers of 
Be sure and get Bulletin No. 265. Its 88 pages con- 
eee ania - aia -- 4 and tain many items that will save you time and money 
Large stocks insure quick shipments. 


4433 Ogden Avenue, Chicago, III. ZE LNICKER w ST. LOUIS 











EXPERT MILLING EFFICIENCY 

Why have sick mills? Have mill in- 
spected and remodeled by expert for re- ° 
sults, I flow, plan, build, appraise and Bureau of Engraving 
remodel mills, Many testimonials. Superin- 
tend installations. Get my books, “‘Book MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
of Receipts,” 75 cents; “Milling Lessons,” Designers, Engravers, Makers of Printing 
75 cents; “Book of Formulas,” $1.50. “The Plates in one or more colors. Three-color 
Mill and Milling Engineer,” illustrated, Process: Plates a specialty. One of the 
teaches everything on milling, $3, foreign largest Engraving Houses of the U. 8. 
$3.25, all postpaid. C. E, Oliver, E. M. and 
M. E., Warsaw, Ind. 

















Flood Light Projectors 


AND 
Safety First Electric Fittings 


CROUSE-HINDS COMPANY 
Syracuse, N. Y. U. 8. A. 











years’ experience. 


easily understood reports. 


counts. 


ee re 
Wheat, Flo: 





HOWARD TESTS— 


Practical and dependable tests backed by 30 


The Howard tests are required by the leading mills be- 
cause they know they are getting real value and 


Ask successful millers whether experience in flour and grain testing 


The Howard comparative baking tests and chemical analyses are more 
than ever the guide of millers iii de 


ur, Feed, Rye Thain aie 


The Howard Wheat & Flour Testing Laboratory 


y suggestions regarding tests or 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





QUALITY FIRST 


.Grit-Gauzes 


THE E. A. PYNCH CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 
Agents 
811 Tump AvENUE Soutu 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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The Winter Wheat Flour for 
Bread or Pastry that banishes 
guess work from bake day. 


Heywood Milling Co. 


Successor to 
ELDRED MILL OO. 


Jackson, Mich. 


% Member of the Food Administration 


David Stott Flours 
Are Always Satisfactory 


The Northwestern Miller believes the following firms to be thoroughly reliable and responsible. 


No others will knowingly be advertised by it. 


We have excellent facilities for supply- 
ing the requirements of bakers and flour 
jobbers. 


Write for quotations. 
Samples will be sent you upon request. 


DAVID STOTT FLOUR MILLS, Detroit, Michigan 


*Memberof the Food Administration 
















RYE FLOUR 


ENTIRE WHEAT FLOUR 


Made By 


SPECIAL PROCESS 
Voigt Milling Co. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








Member Millers’ National Federation 
* Member of the Food Administration 








Saginaw, Mich. 


Millers of Choice Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Large Handlers of Grain, Hay and Beans 


* Member of the 
Food Administration 


SAGINAW MILLING CO. 


Richmond, Va. 





The Huron Milling Co. "szh3i2ee™ 


STU FINE BISCUIT FLOUR ag 


from selected White Winger | oe of 
a quality Peculiar to This 


% Member of the Food po imreeerecl ee 































Commercial Milling Co. 


- ar DETROIT 
Winter and Spring Flours 1 
Kiln-Dried Corn Meal MICHIGAN 
Rye Flour, Self-Rising Buckwheat, Feeds 

Mixed Car Loads 


* Member of the Food Administration 








Buy Mixed Cars 


Amco Spring wheat flour 
U Z1T Blended flour 
Lotus Soft wheat flour 
White wheat Graham 
Rommell Rye flour 
Kiln-dried Granulated meal 
Amco Scratch Grain 

Ameo Chick feeds 

Amco poultry Mash 

Bran Mixed feed, Middlings 
Pure corn and oats chop 
Corn, oats, buckwheat, barley. 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 
MONROE, MICHIGAN 
* Member of the Food Administration 


St. Louis Roller Mills 
Freuix O'’Meti,, Proprietor 
ST. LOUIS, MICH. 


Soft Winter Wheat Flour from the 
best Section of Michigan 


% Member of the Food Administration 








A. H. Randall Mill Co. 








TEKONSHA, MICH. 
Choice Michigan Winter 
Wheat Flours 
* Member of the’Food Administration 











Fennville Milling Company 
Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
and Self Rising Flour 


FENNVILLE, MICHIGAN 
* Member of the Food Administration 








John C. Liken & Co. 


Millers of 
Choice Michigan Winter Wheat Flour 
Write for Samples and Prices 
SEBEWAING, MICH. 
* Member of the Food Administration _ 











Tlcanic, THE_NEW SANITARY 
SING PUNCTURE*=WATERPROOF 





MANUFACTERED ONLY BY 


The Jaite Co. 


Jaite, Ohio 


Northwestern Representative: 
F. T. WOLF, 517 Metropolitan Life Bldg. 


Minneapolis, Minn, 

















Bicarbonate of Soda 


(Guaranteed 99.75% Pure) 


for SELF-RISING FLOUR 
MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, INC. 


SALTVILLE, VA. 














SELF-RISING 
FLOUR 


A simple, yet complete equipment for mixing Self-Rising 
Wheat Flour, Pancake Flour, Buckwheat Flour, Corn 
Bread, Meals. Contains elevator, hopper scales, brush 
sifter for leavening elements and the most complete 
mixer. May be connected with line shaft or installed 
with small motor; forms a convenient self-contained 
mixing and blending plant. 


Caution: In making Self-Rising Flour the leavening 
elements must be thoroughly mixed and blended, as these 
chemicals must form a specified amount of Carbon Diox- 
ide when moisture is applied. After exhaustive study 
and research work, the Wolf System of making Self- 
Rising Flour was designed. Every particle is held in 
complete suspension until thoroughly mixed, aerated 
and blended. 


Write Dept. C. for complete specifications. Methods of 
mixing, formulas and tested recipes supplied with each 
equipment. 


THE WOLF CO. 


Chambersburg, Pa., U.S.A. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER © 


The Northwestern Miller believes the following firms to be thoroughly reliable and responsible. 
No others will knowingly be advertised by it. 








The Portland Flouring Mills 
mano, CO, 


Elevator Capacity 
12,000,000 Bushels 


Pioneer Export Millers 
of Pacific Coast 


We have access to both Mon- 
tana and Dakota Hard Wheat 
and Pacific Northwestern Soft 
Wheat and Make Flour forthe 
World’s Markets 





LEADING BRANDS 


Arcadia Cascadia 
Morning Glory 


Dayton 
Olympic 


HEAD OFFICE 


PORTLAND, OREGON, U.S.A. 


Cable Address: “PoORTFLOUR” 


FOREIGN AGENCIES 
Henry Williams & Co., Quan Kai & Co. 
Brunswick Buildings Hong Kong 
Liverpool 


BRANCH OFFICES 


Memphis, Tennessee 
San Francisco, California 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLIOITED 
% Member of the Food Administration 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


Number of Mills, Ten 


Distributing Points, Fourteen 


Capacity, 14,000 Barrels 


SPERRY FLOUR CO. 


General Offices: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


%& Member of the Food Administration 








A. O. ANDERSEN & COMPANY nc. 


Importers and Exporters 


WILCOX BUILDING 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Through Wide Oriental Connections We are in a Position to Supply 


North China and Manchurian Linseed, Soya Beans, Buckwheat, Maize, Kafir Corn, 
Sunflowerseed, Varieties of Edible Beans, Potato Starch and other Oriental Products. 


Exporters of Flour, Grain and Lumber in Our Own and other Vessels. 
Copzs: ABO 5th, Scott’s 10th Edition, Western Union, 


General Oable Address: 
“PAOAO,” PORTLAND, ORE. 


Bentley’s Phrase, Lieber's 5-Letter, Armsby’s, 
Riverside 1901. 








“America’s Finest Flouring Mills” 


From Western soft wheats and Eastern hard wheats 


we make flours suitable for all purposes. Our flours conform in every particular to the stand- 


ards of the United States Food Administration. 


Our Mill, pronounced by experts, ‘‘America’s Finest Flouring Mills,” embodies the final 
development of milling science. We believe it will benefit you to keep in touch with us. 
FIS 


HER FLOURING MILLS COMPANY, Seattle, U. S. A. 


Oable Address: ‘‘Erzmco” 
*& Member of the Food Administration 


Codes: A B O 5th Edition; Western Union; 


Riverside 1901; Lieber’s 











oer 
jess SEATTLE 


*% Member of the Food 
Administration 














Wasco Warehouse Milling Co. 
THE DALLES, OREGON, U.S.A. 


Daily Capacity, 2,000 Barrels Manufacturer all grades 
%&Member of the Food Administration Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


SEATTLE FLOUR MILLS 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON, U. S.A. 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour. Mill located on tidewater. 


Capacity, 2000 barrels daily 


Cable address: “Hamtow,” Seattle 


* Member of the Food Administration 














Northern Grain & Warehouse Co. 


ee Grain Exporters and Millers 
California PORTLAND, OREGON 


Total Capacity, 3,000 Barrels 


Columbia River Milling Co. 


Millers of Blue-Stem Patent, Cracker 
and Pastry Flours 
WILBUR, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Wilbur and Hartline, Washington 


* Member of the Food Administration 


The Spokane Flour Mills 


SPOKANE, WASH. 
Milling Exclusively Washington 
Bluestem Wheat 
* Member of the Food Administration 














GROWN MILLS 


a PORTLAND, OREGON 


* Member of the Food Administration 


The Peacock Mill Co. 
FREEWATER, OREGON 
We are located in the best soft wheat belt 
: in the world and make a spe- 
cialty of soft wheat 
flour. 
* Member of the Food Administration 


Pendleton Roller Mills 


Straight Club Wheat Flour a Specialty 
PENDLETON, OREGON 


Capacity, 800 Barrels a Day 
* Member of the Food Administration 














Centennial Mill Company 
SEATTLE, U.S. A. 
We have Mills in the Wheatfields and Mills on Tidewater 


Member of the Food Administration Cables, “CENTENNIAL, All Codes 


Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. 


Soft White Winter Wheat 
Flour a Specialty 
WAITSBURG, WASH., U. 8. A. 
Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
Codes—A B O, 5th Edition, Western Union 
* Member of the Food Administration 








Novelty Mill Co. 
Soft Wheat Flours 


Blue-stem Patent and Out-off Flours 
%& Member of the Food Administration 








Mark P. Miller Milling Co. 


Mills at Moscow, Idaho, and Colfax, Washington 


* Member of the Food Administration 


Millers of high-grade soft wheat biscuit 
and pastry flours. 








Our mill has She euengee steels 
the best wheats of the Pacific Northwest, 





Pasco Flour Mills Company 


- SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 


position in W: for securing 
Member of the Food Administration 








STATE MILLING CO. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


Mills at Cache Junction, Utah, and 
Weston, Idaho 
* Member of the Food Administration 


Soft and Hard Wheat Flours 

















